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FOREWORD 



Tha materials in this document are part of a larger collection of reports 
prapaced by the Dissemination Program of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NTOEL) , They were produced as a result of a contract awarded by 
tne Regional Ptogram (RP) of the National Institute of Education (NIE) ^ 
Program for the Dissemination and Improvement of Practice. The Regional 
Program stimulateE and supports mechanisms for improving educational prautice 
and equity through regional approaches. It emphasizes interagen^ 
collaboration among decision makers in regions, states, local school 
districts f regional laboratories, research and development centers, colleges 
and universities and other educational organiiations. 

The Regional Program has developed a plan tliat calls fov. a set of 

i 

activities designed to focus organizational lesources and capacitip^ on NIE*s 
two goals of improving practice and increasing equity in schools, h major 
component of the plan is a program that will fund a ^riety of organizations 
working in collaboration to uEidertake promising approaches to practice 
improvements The activities carried out by NWREL were designed to provide 
information and thinking that would be used by Regional Program staff in 
designing this funding program, ^ 

Under the NWREL contract, two seminars were held where RP staff and 
selected practitioners together explored the issues related to organizational 
GOllaboration for practice improvement. This resulted in the volun^e entitled 
Seminar ProceGding s, 

Work was also done to provide a basis from research and from other 
llteratuce for further consideration of Regional Program issues* This 
resulted in two volumes titled Conmiissloned Papers and Literature Review * 



V 

The contract also cesulted in a compilation informatian about existing 
interorganizational arrangements for improving educational pLactice* This 
resulted in the volume titled Proj ect Stu dies. The Cifth volume attempts to 
derive and pull together implications and conclusions from all of the^o 
activities and ifi titled Final Report' , 

Earn of the activities conducted by NWREL was designed to explore four 
issues that the Regional Program believed were key to planning the new 
program. These issues were expressed as a series of questions related to the 
outcomes of improvement of practice and increased equity, through the stralegy 
of supporting alternative forms of intaroryanizational collataoration and to 
the mechanism of working through intermediaries. ^l1 though these and other 
relevant questions have not been answered fully, a major step has been taken 
through the "collaborative efforts" project. This document is made available 
to you for your own use and -to help the Regional Program further understand 
and clarify issues related to these general topics* We would appreciate your 
reactions to this document and to the others in this series. Your comments 
will assist us as we continue to develop and improve the Regional Program. 
Thank you for your help. 

David P* Mack, Regional Program 
Team Leader for Development 
National Institute of Education 

W, E, Ellis^ Assistant Director for 
■ . Regional Program 

National Institute of Education 



To explore potential new approaches to achieving the goals of improvement 
of practice and increasing equity^ the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory^ in cooperation with the National Institute of Education, 
commissioned the writing of ten original papers. The writets— 
representatives of the areas of theory, practice and action research, as well 
as representatives of the NIE Regional Program's target groups of teachers, 
administr ators/ chief state school officers and school boards^-^were asked to 
take a position and then speculate about particular obstacles which 
collaboratives and intermediaries might face in working toward better practice 
and educational equity. The papers discuss thai 

1, Essential characteristics of interorganip.ational collaboratives 

2, Nature of past and present efforts 

3* Previous federal par ictpation in school Improvement 

4. Implications and suggested strategies for future school improvement 
projects 

Three of the authors look specifically at the role of the federal 
government In schor^l Improvement from different viewpoints^ The view of the 
chief state school officer is presented by Anne Campbell, Nebraska 
Commissioner of Education^ the view of the school superintendent by Ruth Love# 
Superintendent of Oakland Public Schools i and the view of the building 
administrator by Samuel L, WilllamSi an elementary principal in Lauderhill, 
Florida* Their conclusion is basically the samei federal support is 
absolutely^ essentiali it has been accompanied by irritating and inhibiting 
restrictions and paperwork^ and in the balance, the resulting advantages to 
students far outweigh objectional requirements. 



Five of the authors explore various facets of the linkages, mechanisms and 
roles which make collaboration effective or ineffective in achieving goals. 

Rex HaganB, NWREL, and Henry M, Brickell, Policy Studies in Education, 
look at the nature of dissemination activities that work, Hagans specifically 
eKamines how a network of institutions which are developing a specific product 
or products can effectively link with larger networks of common concern* He 
suggests that by "nesting" a product development effort in networks which are 
geographically, issue and special-interest based, the success of dissemination 
and improvement of practice can tae enhanced. 

Brickell suggests that "important" changes in education are mandated by 
state and federal governments through court decisions, legislation and 
administrative regulations, with relatively "unimportant" changes in practice 
being left to the discretion of educational professionals. He concludes that 
the most effective dissemination change efforts involve a "classic one-two 
punch" of a "stinging mandate followed by powerful technical assistance," 

Looking at the relationship between researchers and practitioners, 
Terry Deal, Harvard School of Iducation, contrasts a productive relationship 
with what actually exists. For effective linkage between research and 
practice to occur, there needs to be a commonality of views, purposes and 
goals, Actually, he contends, "the pathway to a useful linkage between the 
two is blocked by the existing relationship, which is overwhalmed with 
mistrust/ Gonflict and tension," 

The role of the principal in the school Improvement process Is the focus 
of the paper by James M. Lipham, University of Wisconsin, He contends that a 
major factor inhibiting effective change agentry is that too little attention 
has been given to the relationship between principals and external 
consultants^ as well as to the interaction between teachers and principals in 
school^based decision making, ' . 

0 



Two of the authors—John Heflin, Portland State University^ arrf 

i 

Dean Chavecs, Ba^:ont College— focus on queBtions related to educational equity. 

Heflin makes three points in particular. Firsts it is impoctant to 
conceptualize equality of educational opportunity and its various dimensions 
as a prerequisite for RSD efforts to improve educational practice* Second, 
the educational RStD industry has not previously given high priority to the 
educational equity concept* Third , a network of organizations for this 
purpose should include civil rights advoca^ organ tzations , research and 
development organizationSf state education agencies, teacher organizations, 
ctttzen sidvocacy organisations and intermediate education agencies, 

Chavers proposes that the disadvantaged segments of the society have 
limited access and made little use of the present system because there are few 
members of these segments involved in policy making # in agenda setting and in 
gatekeeping in the educational system* "The disadvantaged are isolated from 
the educaitional system by the lack of active involvement with the system in 
some cases (social isolation) , by geographic isolation in other caseSj by 
linguistic barriers in other cases, and by cultural differences in still other 
cases . " 

Examining the problems in measuring educational improvement, Michael 
Fullan* Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, concludes, "There are 
specific possibilities for measuring the direct use of information and the 
consequent impact. However, where people are affected by their exposure to 
REiD, but not in definable, uwhavioral ways, serious problems of measurement 
exist," 

These papers raise more complex questions than they answer^ — but a critical 
step in problem solution has been taken"the questions are raised. * . 

Virginia Thompson, Director 
Dissemination Program 
Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 
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Alternative Organizational Arrangements, 
Educational Equity and School Improvement: 
Issues and Prospects for Educational Research 
and Development 

Dr. John F. Heflin, Graduate Program in Schooh Administration, Portland. State 
University 

It is important to conceptuarize equality of educational opportunity and its various 
dimensions as a prerequisite for R&D efforts to improve educational practice. At 
this time, the educational R&D industry has not given high priority to the educational 
equity concept. A network of organizations for this purpose should include civil 
rights advocacy organizations, research and developinent organizations, state 
education agencies, teacher organizations, citizen advocacy organizations and 
intermediate education agencies. • ' 



Key Points^ The R&D process may be conceptualized in four steps or phases: 

1. Research (basic and aoplied) 

2. Development/Synthesis of Research Findings . • 

3. Field Testing/Validation 

4. Dissemination/Installation 

There can be no dissemination of validated educational processes until the basic 
research has been conducted. * 

Until we have a body of social/paychological scientific knowledge claims which 
can be validated and disseminated, the educational R&D industry should give 
strong consideration to conceptualizihg alternative organizational arrangements as . 
experimentSt 

Some research into the equity concept is needed before states and localities can 
operationalize the many dimensions of equality of educational opportunity. 

Recently there has been a re-examination of the assumption that equalizing financial 
inputs effectively equalizes educational opportunity. This has led to thinking about 
the output concept, with people now demanding that schools shift from a passive 
role of merely. /'providing facilities*' to an affirmative role of providing effective 
opportunity as measured by years of schooling completed and achievement as 
measured by fest scores. 

During recent years most of the major breakthroughs in providing educational equity 
have come primarily from judicial and legislative mandates. 

For various state agencies to implement mandates, Ihey need the resources of the , 
legal sector and the educational BSD sector. Educational organizations such as 
the regional laboratories and centers could provide invaluable technical assistance 
by documenting and synthesizing the research and experience of educators and 
social scientists. This information would provide the data needed by state 
education aaennies and sDecialists. i 



EKLC 



Teacher training institutions can play a key role in assisting state educafiori^ 
agencies in shapmg programs and inservice training models. 

Other key organizationa in an organizational collaborative are the local education 
association and citizen advocacy organizations. 

InterTnediate education agencies are increasingly important as service delivery 

systems, ' . 



Recommendations^ Expanded organ izational research is needed which probes into the r&Jationships 
between orgahizations and their environments and organization relationships with 
other organizations. With this kind of knowledge base, education planners^and 
problem solvers will be more capable of postulating optimum interorganizational 
arranqements and the process for collaborative sponsorship. A key variable is 
the decision making autonomy of participating organizations. 
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^TERNATIVE ORGM4IZATI0MAL AraMGEMlNTS, IDUCATIONAL EQUITY 
mu SCHOOL IMPRDVEMBNTi ISSUES fROSPlCTS FOR 

'educational research and DE^LOPMraT 

Dc» John F* Heflin, Graduate Program in School Administration, 
Portland State University 

The purpose of this paper Is to explpte and analyze some of the key 
issues to be considered in iTOprpving educational practice and ^increasing 
educational equity through alternative organizational arrangements. The 
paper is divided into four sections^ section one presents a brief 
'interpretation of the educational reBeareh and development process; the 
equity concept and its implications for education is explored in section 
twoi a framework for, analyzing Intergovernmental relations in Ainerlcan 
education with suggestions for interorganizational collaboration is 
discussed in section three; and section four presents brief summative 
comments about potential alternative organizational arrangements for the 
improvement of educational practice. 

Section I g Educational Research and Development and School Iniproyemenj 
During a period of approximately five years^ 1965*70/ the regional 
educational laboratories grew from an idea of the Gardner Task Force into a 
viable education network for addressing many of the pressing problems in 
education* This achievement was made possible primarily through a program 
oil ^ ^ . . ^ 

1* Development r testing and installation of new systems' of instruction 
2. Development of 'curriculum materials 

3# Developnient of organizational innovations (such as new 

administrative structures) which facilitate the adoption of new 
educational strategies , . 

4* Development of systematically developed and carefully tested 
approaches to equalizing educational opportunity 

e / * 



The transition from the Lyndon B, Johnson administration to the 
Richard B. Nixon administration marked a period of renewed commitment to the 
process of educational research and developiient (R&D) and supporting 
mechaniams to improve these processes; this commitment to educational 
reeearch and development was crystallized with the establishment of the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) in 1972* Congress, In its enabling 
legislation^ charged NIE. with the responsibility to improve American 
education through^ . 

1, Strengthening the scientific and technological foundations of 
education 

2, Advancing the practice of education as an art^ science and 
profession , 

3, Building an effective educational research and developnent system 

4, Helping to solve or alleviate the problems and achieve the 
objectives of American educatlonl^ 

Given the program of the regional laboratories and development centers 
and the mandate of the National Institute of Education outlined above , it is 
appropriate to eKamlne the basic RSD processes by which these school 
improvements will be realized. These RSrD processes may be conoeptual tzed in 
four steps or phases* 

1* Research (basic and applied) 

2* Development/Synthesis of Research Findings . 

3, Field Testing/Validation 

4* Dissemination/Installation 

It is rather obvious^ but. bears repeating^ there can be no 
dissemination of validated educational processes and products^ until the 
basic research has been conducted. This rather simple observation has ^ at 
Least in this author's opinion, some powerful Implications for NlE's 



programs or gcants and contracts for the 1980*s. The .major task of NIE nnd 

the regional program can be reduced to the following propositions 

When you use certain products with personnel who have received 
training to act in these ways and under specified conditions y 
you will achieve these results with these learners . 

The above proposition suinmarlzes the essence of the educational R&D 

mission. But until we know more about the dynamics of the learning , 

characteristics of various learner populations, curricular interventions and 

teacher student infractions, it is premature to place an undue amount of 

faith in alternative organizational ar ranqements. Until we have a body of 

social/psychological scientific knowledge claims which can then be validated 

and disseminated, the educational R&D industry should give strong 

consideration to conceptualizing alternative organizational arrangements as 

eKper iments. A case in point is the way the RaD industry has treated the 

equity concept. Conceptualization of educational equity is a critical 

research and development task. But current USOE, NIE and regional 

laboratory treatment of the concepts, policies and programs designed to 

promote educational equity do not receive high priority. It is highly 

doubtful that American education will come to grips, in any meaningful way, 

with program improvement until the concept of equality of educational 

opportunity is conceptualized and systematically researched and developed* 

To that end, the next section of this paper explores and analyzes some of 

the majtn approaches to increasing equality in American education. 

Section III The Equity Concept and Educational R&D 
The regional laboratories and the National Institute of Educatinn are on 
record in support of the concept of equality of educational opportunity in 



their printed materials. According to one jaiblieation ticam NIE, the mission 
is as followsi ^ ^ = f 

The National Institute of Education (Nil) was established by 
Conge ess on August 1^ 1972, to support the policy of the United 
States to provide to every person an equal op^rtunity t© 
receive an education of high quality regardless of racer color, 
religion," sex, national origin, or social class. While the . 
Congress remgnizes thrt the direction of education renains 
primarily the res|^nsiblllty of Btate and local governments, the 
federal goverranent has a clear responsibility to provide 
. leadership in the oonduct and support of scientific inquiry into 
thp. education process.^ 

^ ■ : ■ - . 

Most American educators support the OTncept of eqi*ality of educational 
opportunity, but gaps r^ain in the pronouncements off educational equity and 
operationalizing the concept within buildings and classroCTis. 

It is this author's belief that there needs to be more research into the 
equity concept before states and localities can operationaliie the many 
dimensions of equality of educational opportunity. Just as the federal 
government has a pronqunced policy on equality of educational opportunity^ 
ra^y state governments and local school districts have similar policies on 
the books. However, these same states and school districts, with their 
written pronounc©nents on equality of educational opportunity, continue to 
violate standards of equity based upon race, national orlgini sex, religion, 
age, handiMp and marital status. Many school districts are not aware of 
newly developed statutory and case law and, as a OTnsequence, are open to 
law suits for denial of equality of educational opportunity* 

Should the regional program and NIE elect to explore the equity concept 
on a more systOTatlc basis, it OTuld begin by reviewing the socla^. science 

literaturer synthesizing the equity theories and Bhaping some propositions 

_/ 

for future educational R&D, One finds that the equity concept abounds in 
educational literature. But in recent years, as a result of developnents in 



schoDl lav. and societal expectations^ difficulties have arisen as educators 
attempt to realize this toerican ideal, ^ * 

Sociologists, historically, have given a Gonsiderable amount of energy 
to the stu^ of schoo^ inequality. A general conclusion is that school 
inequality is present in all conte^jporary socletl*ss. One social sclentlet 
has noted i 

.•*In the past, societies have differed greatly in their 
attitudes to equality, but In the modern world it would be hard 
indeed to find any society whose members are indifferent to the 
problem , . . The USA and USSR alike justify their respeGtive 
systems by the argiment that they provide the best oppor.tunities 
for real social equality* For the more backward societies, the 
chief appeal of industrialization is the promise it holds of 
bringing inequality under control, 3 

Needless to say, there are differences between American and European 
Bcholars In their approach to the study of equality, Europeans tend to 
occupy themselves with the study of class in the Marxian tradition, while 
American scholars focus on the broader Issues of social stratification. It 
should be noted there are also some differences between i^erican scholars as 
to whether social class diff erencei or race is the most powerful independent 
variable impacting on racial oppression In America, That debate is the 
subject of an ongoing discussion ar^ cannot be treated indepth within the 
scope of this paper. However, as federal, state and local governments come 
to grips with ope rationalizing the concept of equity, they will find the 
race and social class debate to be a recurring theme. 

Let us now turn our attention fcom the social science conceptuali nation 
to a recent U.S. Congressional study which provides a wealth of data for 
specifying some of the clinical contours of equality of educational 
opportunity, • ' 



On February 19, 1970, the U.S. ^Senate passed Senate Pesolution 359 (91st 



Congress), which reads as follows? 

Whereas the pel of the United States to assure every child, 
regardless of color or national origin, an equal o^ortunity for 
quality education has not be^n achieved in any section of the 
country: Now, therefore, be it Resolved that a aomnlttee be 
established to study the effTCtiveness of existing laws arri' 
policies in assuring equality of educational opportunity, 
including policies of the United States with regard to 
segregation on the grounds of race, color, or national origin, 
whatever the origin or cause of such segregation a^ to examine 
the extent to which policies are applied in al3 regions of the 
United States*^ & 

This U,S* Senate inquiry, "which lasted nearly three years, sought, to make 
th# connection between conoeptualizations of educational equity and processes 
and standards for implementation, Suiranoned before this coimnittoe were 
students, parents, teachers, school administrators, social scientists, 
acadetiic experts, foundation representatives and government officials. 

In setting the committee scope of inquiry, several recognised scholars 

were asked to provide testimony. Among the first witnesses to testify was 

Kenneth Clark, professor of social-psychology at the City University of New 

York and Director of the Metropolitan Applied Research Center, Clark for 

years- has been one of' the leading social scientists in the struggle to provide 

equal educational opportunity. Moreover, he provided much of the ' 

soeial^psychological research evidence for Thurgood Marshall and the NAACP 

attorneys who argued the Brown v. Tope k a Board of Education case in 1954. 

Clark -s basic conceptualization of equality of educational opportunity may be 

summarized as follows^ - 

To separate the^ (Blacks) from others of similLir age. and 

qualif icatione solely because of their race generates a feeling 

of inferiority as to their status in the community that may 

affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely to ever be 

undone. 5 ... 



Aceording to Clarke the aoclal-psychologiGal testimony submitted tc the 

U.S. Suprem.t Couru included a s#^«tion whicn focuaed on the implication of 

s^gragation for the majority students. However, for some reason, this section 

was eliminataa when the U.Sp Supreme Court rendered its decision* Segregation 

has negative consequences for majority group students because i 

The culture permits and at times encourages them (Whites) to 
direct their feelings of hostility ai^ aggression against whole 
groups of people, the menibers of which are perceived as weaker 
than themselves* They often develop patterns of guilt feelings, 
rationalizations and other mechanisms which they must use to 
protect themselves from recognizing the essential/ injustice of 
their unrealistic fears and hatreds for minority groups, 6 

The above statements form the essence of Clark's testimony* A content 
analysis indicates that his message to the Senate Committee was one of 
desegregation and integration of Merlcan schools. And by accomplishing 
this objective of ^equality of educational opportunity (through 
desegregation), ^^erica might ultimacely achieve the goal of social equality. 

In short, there are two kinds of data for refinement and research 
contained in Clark's testimony* First, there is the obvious definition of 
equality of educational opportunity in terms of the elimination of dual 
schTOl systems and racial isolation. A second kind of data is contained in 
the section which offers. some propositions about the impact of dual school 
systems on majority group students* This line of sooial=psychological 
testimony outlines the basic characteristics of racism and a "blaming the 
victim" psychology*'^ It is this author's conviction that until the 
American education enterprise acknowledges and researches, systematically, 
the dynamics of the "blaming the victim" psychology, all the other learning 
theories, instructional systems and curricula interventions will he rendered' 
meaningless* Hilllard asserts, that educational psychology does not have a 
highly developed body of research on racism and its impact on learning for 

9 ' 



both the' minority and majority students,^ For the mcroent let ue briefly 

describe the "blaming the victim" incept and its basic dynamlce. According 

to Ryan^ one way to introduce this psyohological roneept is by reviewing the 

follpwing cOTedy sketchi 

Twenty years ago^ Zero Hostel u^^^ed to do a sketch in which he 
impersonated a Dixiecrat Senator conducting an investigaticn of 
the Origins of World War II* At the climax of the sketchy the 
Senator boOTied out^ in an excruciating miHture of triumph and 
suspicion^ "What was Pearl Harbor doing in the Pacific?"^ 

. These, analytical processes are being applied daily to many of America's 
social problems, including education* Ryan suggests a reconsideration of 
the miseducated child in a slimi school. The child is a victim * He is 
blamed for his own education. According to many social^psychologists and 
educators, the child is said to contain within himself, the causes of his. 
inability to read and write well* The code word for this oonditton is 
"cultural deprivation*" TYm child supposedly does not have books at hOTe 
and the parents do not read to the child at home. The child speaks a 
dialect which is different from ..the teacher* Teachers are said to have 
difficulty in getting this type of child to sit in his seat. The 
professional diagnosis is that the child is "socially deprived" and 
disadvantaged and this, of course, accounts for his failure to achieve in 
the school setting*^- 

. Observe the thread of similarity throughout the Clark testimony, the 
Hostel sketch and the plight of the slum child. What are the conditions of 
the social envirormtent in which the child attends schotfl? What is wrong 
with the victim? Ryan suggests that in pursuing the "blaming the victim" 
logic, "no one remembers to ask questions about the rollapsing buildings and 
torn teKtbooksi the frightened, insensitive teachers^ the six additional 
desks in the roomi the blustering, frightened principals; the relentless 
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segregationi the callous administrator; the irrelevant curriculumr the 
bigoted or cowardly members of the school board i the insulting history hookj 
the stingy taxpayarsi the fairy tale rt/adersj or the self-serving faculty of 
the local teachers college, "^^ 

The professional prescription encourages us to dwell on the shortCOTiings 
of the student. Cultural deprivation becOTes a code word for a disasterous 
condition of miseducatton* This kind of SQcial-psychological logic blames 
the victim . Any meaningful attempt to Increase educational equity must come 
to grips with the racism described by Clark ar^ the "blaming ^'he victim" 
psy chology proposed by Ryan. 

Now let us return tp the expert witnesses called before the U*S, Senate 
to shape the scope of the inquiry* Thomas Pettigrew? professor of social 
relations at Harvard^ testified that, in his opinion, one of the essential 
components of equal educational opportunity for the Unlt^ States is the . 
racial and social class integration of the nation's schools. He further 
states that. social science evidence formed the basis of this conclusion,"^ 

Another expert witness, Uvaldo Palomares of the Human Development 
Training Institute, provided testimony on the merits of teacher training and 
retraining in the area of intergroup and interpersonal relationships* His 
concern was that human relations training in teacher preparation programs 
has been left completely up to chance. His concluding remark was# "if 
teachers ware more adequately prepared in this area, the teacher would 
listen to the students more and be less prone to ignore them, their feelings 

1 T 

and their needs," 

Whereas, Pettigrew-s testimony essentially supported that of Clark, 
palomares suggests teacher attitude and teacher interpersonal competencies 
are critical in any strategy to equalize educational opportunity. 
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Key among the remaining expert testimony was that of James Coleman who 
was then profeisor of sOGial relations at Johns Hopkins University 
(Gurrently at the University of Chicago)* When asked to define equality of 
educational opportunityi he responded by outlining three major dimensions 
based upon an analysis of American edUGational history, The first is 
based upon the idea of a conunon school, as compared to the elite, dual 
systems of Europe, A second definition identifies inputs into the school 
system. Principally, financial resources are seen as inputs* The third 
definition focuses upon educational outputi this definition directs our 
attention to school facilities and processes which insure educational 
effectiveness as opposed to merely providing facilities? this definition 
also focuses on the school and the sohooling processes as opposed to 
focusing upon the shortcomings of the child. In short, this definition 
shifts the locus of the achievement problem to the educational Institution 
rather than focusing totally on the child and a blaming the victim 
psychology. 

Further analysts of these conceptions of equality of educational 
opportunity reveals two major challenges have been made on the first 
dimension, Thrbughout the South and to some extent in the North and West, 
there were separate schools for Black Americans, This was a direct 
contradiction to the eKpressed ideal of equality of opportunity eHpressed in 
American educational literature. The second challenge to the first 
conception is based on the developnent of unequal schools as a result of 
socio-economic intt--ationi this challenge has resulted in social 
segregation in education as well as inequities in school financing. 

Prior to the Brown decision in 1954, American education operated under 
the "separate but equal" doctrine established in Plessy v- Ferguson (1896). 
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In short, equality li seen tc exist for two racial papulations if the 
financial expenditures for the average child in each of these two 
populations is equal. This perspective would, in principle, allow for 
segregation based upon race or socio-economic status* However, based upon 
the recent movement for accountability^ there has been a re-exami nation of 
the aesumption that equalizing financial inputs affectively equalizes 
educational opportunity* This re-examinatlon of the assumptions behind the 
input concept has led to new thinking about the output definition* As a 
result of this output concept^ parents and taKpayers are now demanding that 
school systems shift from a passive role of merely "providing facilities" to 
an affirmative role of providing effective opportunity as measured by 
standardized test scores, The current legislative mandates for 
performance or goal based education are excellent examples of these new 

accountability demands placed ujpon Mierican educational institutions* And 

" if. 

it is clear that during the current period of "steady state" economy in 
education^ this third conception will continue to gain in importance in the 
design of educational programs; and there are clear implications for the 
educational R&D community. 

This U,S# Senate inquiry provides valuable def initional^ conceptual, 
empirical and clinical data on the equity concept. Based upon the expert 
testimony cited above ^ some summative obsecvationi can be offered about the 
various dimensions of equality of educational opportunity. Dimensions of 
equality of educational opportunity may be sunmarized as follows i 

1, The degree of racial separation 

2, The level of resource inputs from the school system (the inputs 
include financial resources in addition to requ isite 
social-psychological competencies and communication skills of the 
teacher) 



3. The level of Input resources baaed upon their effectiveness for 
achievement .. . 

4, Measures of student ^utOTme variables (based upon standardized 
achievement tasts) 

In synnmary, these four dimensions of equality of educational opportunity 
will continue to shape frameworks for the edueatlon community in fashioning 
policies and programs designed to increase educational equity. Similar ly^ 
it is critical that the educational R&D establishment address each of these 
equity dimensions as a prerequisite to massive efforts to structure 
alternative organizational arrangements aimed at program improv©nent. 

Section III; Conoeptualizing and Defining the Characteristics 
of Alternative Organi^zational Arrangements Within the 
Context of the Iqulty Mandate 

Social scientists have also been interested in organizations for sane 
time. During the past thirty years ^ efforts to understand the dynamics of. 
organizations have increased rapidly. Efforts to ^ciment and specify 
trends in organtzational^ehavior are exemplified by Blau and Scott's Formal 
Organizations! A Comparative Approach March and Simon's Organiza- 
tions Cyert and March's h Behavioral Theory of the Firm ^^ and Graham 
Allison's Essence of Declsion *^^ These organizational studies generally 
focus on organizational behavior in the private sector or policy making 
within the federal goverrutient. 

Although educatioiPial institutions m^ be classified as "public" or 
"nonprofit" organizations, it is likely that the prescriptions gleaned fron 
the research above cannot have a direct application to educational 
organizations unless more is known about the behavior of educational 
institutions. To that end there is a strewn of research on educational 
organizational behavior exemplified by Rogers' 110 Livingston gtreet ^^Q 
Bailey and Mosher's ESEAi The Office of Education Administers a Law ,^^ 
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Sarason»i The Culture of the School and the Problam of Change ,-^ Gross' 

23 

Implementation of Innovation ^ Spiva's "An Exploratory Analysis of the 
California State Board of Education and Its Policies Towards Racial 
Isolation In the Schools" and Heflin's "Implementation of School 
Desegregation Policyi An Analysis of the California State Department of 
Iducation Experience* 

These ex&nplee of research on educational instltutionB are evidence of 
Intefeat in educational organisations and to a large degree, the findings 
are consonant with the theoretical proposition advanced by March, This 

□position posits that educational institutions, to a lesser or greater 
degree share the same characteristics as other public institutions f ^ 
(1) educational goals and objectives are highly ambiguousi (2) the 
relationship between resource inputs (class size, teacher effort, 
curriculum, etc*) and outputs (self "^concept and academic achievement) are 
not highly specifiedj and (3) these organizations function in environments 
of uncertainty* However, for this theory to be of maximum use to educators, 
more research must be conduc^ted on each of these three dimensions of the 
March theory. A major limitation of this strand of research is its primary 
focus upon internal structure, functioning and performance of organizations 
and the behavior of groups nnd individuals therein. The leading school of 
thought for this strand of research is "decision making in organizations" or 
"decision making under ambiguity* "^^ Although there are variants upon 
this analytic paradigm (decision making) , the primary research focus remains 
internally oriented* Expanded organizational research is needed which 
probes into the relationships between organizations and their environments 
and organization relationships with other organizations. With this kind of 
knowledge base, education planners and problert solvers will be more capable 
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of postulating optimimi Interorganization^l arrangements and processes for 
collaborative s^nsorship. 

Up to this point, we have suggested that organizational research with an 
Internal dynamics perspective prevails in the literature. New research is 
needed which informs us about Interorganizational arrangements. This small 
but expanding b^y of literature is perhaps best exemplified by the work of 
Will ion Evan. He cites the following as some of the well known eKaraples of 
interorganizational dynamics^ 

1, Allocation of resources public relations 

2, Cooptation of personnel of environing organizations into leadership 
positions in order to reduce the threat they might otherwise pose 

3, Acquisition of and merging with cOTpetitions 

4, Use of espionage against com^titors 

5, Recourse to litigation, arbitration and medlation^^ 

These and many other interorganizational phenomena "^wait systematic 
analysis by organization theorists* One way to approach interorganizational 
phencmena is by eHamining the ":^role set" theory and applying it to 
organization se's. Simplified, the role set insists of the total complex 
roles and relationships that the occupant of a^ given status has as a result 
of occupying that status,, A prime example is the oollege professor who 
Interacts not only with studentsV but also with other professors, ^the head 
of the department, the dean of the school and occasionally the presidertt or 
members of the board of trustees, 

Analagous to Merton's role set is what Evan calls the "organization 
set*" He merely substitutes the organization for individual status as the 
primary unit of analysis. - By making this simple substitution, it is 
possible to take an organization or a class of organizations or 
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organizations with similar or conmon task environments and trace the real or 
potential interorganizationai networks. ConceptuallY, orqanlzation sets are 
mediated byi 

1. The role sets of its boundary personnel 

2* The flow of information 

3. , The flow of products ard services 

4, The flow of personnel 

Obviously^ there will be conflicting denands by members of the 
organization set. Consequently, It would require that the convening 
organization or the focal organization (target of the c^perative services) 
develop processes for resolving potential conflicts. 

Whether this theory has any utility remains to be seenj it would have to 
be tested empirically. But Evan offers sOTie plausible hypotheses which 
warrant consideration as federal level interventions are initiated to 
promote interorganizationai arrangements. Key among Evan's hypotheses atet 

1. The higher the concentration of input organizational resources, the 
lov^r the degree of autonomy In decision making of the f^al 
organization, 

2. The greater the size of the organization set, the lower the 
decision making autonomy of the foc^l organization, provided that 
some elements in the set form an uncooperative coalition that 
controls resources essential to the functioning ol^'the focal 
organization^ or provided that an uhcoopertlve single member of the 
set controls such resources* 

3. The greater the dagree of similarity of goals and functions between 
the organization set and the focal organization, the greater the 
amount of competition between them, and hence the lower the ^^egree 
of decision making autonomy of the focal organization, 

4. "The greater the overlap in membership between the focal 
organization and the elements of its set^ the lower the degree of 
decision making autonomy, 29 

A key observation about the above hypotheses is the deperKlent variahle 
in the decision making autonomy of the focal organization. This 
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observation, tcanslated into layman's terms, is "how much control does the 
Eocal organization have to relinquish to receive the products and services 
of the interorganizationa collaborative?" From Evan's declsiort making 
hypothaseSr a number of additional propostions miy be generated relative to 
the condittons for optimum cooperation between the members of the 
interorganizational collaborative. 

Against this background of organizational theory and related hypotheses 
we now turn our attention to further exploration and examinatron of 
interorganizational dynamics in education* Before ejcploring these dynamics 
and speculating about optimum interorganizational ar rangements, let us 
describe the normative structures in American education policy making and 
administration* 

The National institute of Education, according to this present RFP, is 
exploring the possibilities of stimulating and supporting alternative 
educational organizational arrangements. However, NIE will have to operate 
within an intergove rrrniental framework (see Figure I)* NIE is an 
organization which is funded by the U.S. Congress as the R^D arm of the U*S 
Department of Education, with the specific objective of improving the 
educational services and productn available to students in the 16,000 to 
17,000 local. school districts. Because NIE*s primary service delivery 
target area is the local school district and because, as a federal agency, 
it is subjected to Congressional oversight authority, NIE will only be 
allowed to support alternative research and development activities which 
fall within the federal government's definition of legitimate education 
related organizations. Stated differently, NIE will be limited by Congress 
as to the kinds of alternative organizational arrangements it may support. 
Given this assertion, what kind of collaborati yes can be structured? 
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Figure 1 

jnfluenees on Educational Policy Making in the United States 
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Adapted from Stephen K. Bailey and Edith K, Mosher^ ESBAi The Office of 
Education Aaninisters a Law (Syracusei Syracuse University PrassV 1968) 
p. 222, 



Figure l^^ provides a point of departure to begin to speculate about 
possible options. 

Matthew Miles in his paper, "Networking" outlines six "problem 
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frames*" - According to his typology, these problent frames form alternative 
purposes for interorganizational arrangements. The labels attached to these 
frames are: (1) Backwardness/Obsolescence # (2) Inequity, (3) Stagnation, 
(4) Isolation, Resource Poverty, (5) Anomie ard (6) Unshared Craft* For the 
purposes of exploration, let us focus on the Inequity frame and relate it to 
Figure I, 

Suppose a state legislature passed a statute prohibiting discrimination in 

all state supported educational organizations. The, language of the 

legislation is as follows: 

Equal educational opportunity shall be provided to all students 
in the schools of this state* Lack of funds' to provide services 
for special student populations shall not constitute a valid 
reason for nondelivery of services. These services shall be 
delivered independent of race, national origin, religion, sex, 
handicap, marital status or age. 

The State Superintendent of Instruction and the Chancellor of 
the State System of Higher Education are to conduct an 
assessment of equality of educational opportunity within their 
respective systems and report the findings of the assessments to 
the next l^islative assembly. 

Given this scenario, a key phase in this far reaching legislative 
mandate Is the implementation process, what might be the role of NIE in 
proiTtoting equal educational op^rtunity? Although the R&D process is 
important and is very necessary to provide a knowledge base for improvinq 
education, research will not h^ve the immediate impact of the kind of 
legislative mandate outlined above. Clearly, this mandate shifts the 
"problem set" focus to the issue of equity (according to Miles), For this 
legislative mandate to have broad impact, some very well planned 
interorganizational arrangements will have to be formed. 
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Consider the following implementation proceBs. After passage of the 
legislation, the administrative mandate then falls to the state education 
agency and the Chief State School Officer to see that the legislative intent 
is met in the K-12 sector* Then, the State System of Higher Education and 
the State Chancellor will be charged with implementing the mandate at the 
higher education level* 

Each of these state executives will delegate this task to the 
appropriate unit within their respective organizations. This author's 
experience suggests that the organizational administrators who are delegated 
this responsibil tty will not have any training or background in 
conceptualizing the educational equity concept, nor will the unit personnel 
have any experience in drafting implementation plans and establishing 
ccmpliance criteria* A common administrative rea^nse by state level 
administrators is to talk about the enormity of the task involved and the 
costs of designing an implementation plan* On the political side^ if these 
chief executive officers are elected, they will be most cautious in 
designing monitoring and compliance plans to assess the degree to which 
equal educational opportunity is being provided to all the state's students, 

Vlhy have we provided this scenario? Why have we described a legislative 
response to the equity concept? Firsts during recent years, most of the 
major breakthroughs in providing educational equity have cOTe primarily from 
judicial and legislative mandates. Change, through educational MD, moral 
convictions or educational leadership has not been that impressive. Second, 
this scenario allows us to begin to synthesize the concepts, research^ 
strategies and experience detailed in the foregoing sections of this paper* 

For the various state agencies to implement the equity statute, in 
spirit and intent, they will need the resources of the legal sector and the 
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educational R6D sectoir in defining the various dimensions of equality of 
educational opportunity. Consequently, an "organization set" of the 
relevant state education agency and a lawyer's organization or civil rights 
organization comes to mindi the Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under the 
Law or the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People or the 
American Civil Liberties Union are prime examples. These organizations 
could play a critical role because, unless the state education agen^ has a 
highly progressive administration, the technologiea for implementing the 
equity concept will not be present. 

Once the legal parameters of the educational equity mandate have been 
probed, the state education agen^ will need assistance in shaping the 
educational considerations involved in implementing educational equity at 
the local school district level. Educational organizations such as the 
regional laboratories and centers could provide invaluable technical 
assistance by documenting and synthesizing the research and experience of 
educators and social scientists such as Clark, Palomares, Pettigrew and 
Coleman discussed in Section II of this paper. This information would 
provide the data needed by state education agency administrator s and 
specialists in going beyond the legislative mandate and the legal 
requirements, it is at this point the teacher training institutions can 
play a key role in aasistlng the state education agencies in shaping 
programs and inservice training models to Implement the equity concept. 

Another key organization for consideration as a potential meniber of this 
organiiational collaborative is the local education association. With the 
advent of collective bargaining laws^ the shift in power to the teachers 
collective has become quite clear. As a direct result of collective 
bargaining laws^ school board and adrainletrative# discretionary decision 
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making has been altered significantly. Teacher organizations now use terms 
such as "controlled leadership" when referring to board members and 
aAninistrators* Clearly^ in administering new educational innovations at 
the local level, one must calculate the reaction of the local teacher's 
organization. Thc-refore, it seems crucial that teacher organizations be 
included In the collaborative network. 

With the incorporation of marHaated citizen participation cOTponents In 
many federal categorical aid programs during the sixties and seventies^ 
parent and citizen participation in educational governance has become common 
place. As a result of this movement, it is imperative that citizen advocacy 
organizations be considered for inclusion in any potential organizational 
networking- This type of organization can be classified as other private 
interests according to the typology in Figure I, -.^ 

Intermediate education agencies (lEAs) do not appear on the chart 
(Figure I), but they are strategic and will become increasingly important in 
the future as new service delivery systems are designed. lEAs are also In a 
position to coordinate many of the alternative collaborative arrangements 
explored in this paper. By definition, lEAs are regional organizations and 
have the potential to support a wide range of "problem frames" suggested bv 
Miles, 

The preceding discussion has explored some possible organizational 
arrangements for the delivery of services within the context of the equity 
mandate* A number of organizational arrangements are possible, A pilot 
phase would allow the organizations within the collaborative to work out 
arrangements and to provide feedback to the orqanizational broker. Once 
this kind of feedback is obtained^ the potential for designing more 
effective interorganlzational arrar^ements will be increased. 
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Section IVi Conclusion 

This paper has eKamined elements for consideration in establishing 
alternative organizational arrangements for Improving educational practice 
at the district level. The paper has stressed the importance of 
conceptualizing equality of educational opportunity and its various 
dimensions as a prerequisite for R&D efforts to improve educational practice 
Educational R&D is seen as an important activity for improving educational 
practice. But the educational R&D industry has not given high priority to 
the educational equity concept* 

A brief review of the literature on organizational theory was introduced 
for the purposes of establishing theoretical bases for analyzing 
interorganizational relations. Next, a legislative scenario was created for 
the purpose of speculating about ^ssible interorganizational dyn^p.cs 
during implementation of a state government mandated statute designed to 
promote equality of educational opportunity. 

As a result of this exploration of potential "networking organizations," 
It was concluded that civil rights advccacy organizations^ research and 
development organizations, state education agencies, teacher organizations, 
citizen advocapy organizations and^ intermediate education aqencies should be 
considfred for inclusion in ar interorganizational network. 
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An R&D Prospectus for Educational RefonTi 



Dr, Michael Fullan, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

Research shows that we can have some confidence in identifying and assessing 
the conditions which seem to be related to knowledge utilization (KU). But we 
cannot prove with any confidence that KU is related to school improvement. 



Key Points: There are two main typis of knowledga utilization,. One refers to concrete knowl- 
edge utilization applied to a particular problem and deriving from a specific pro- 
ject* We may call this "specific KU/' The second, apparently the most frequent, 
refers to diffuse or cumulative knowledge which serves to enlighten individuals. 
Usera become more aware and knowledgeable about a problem area, but do not 
necessarily utilize information on a one to one basis. In fact, they may not u'^e 
inforrriation in any direct, observable behavioral way. It can be called 
"enlightened KU/' 

It is clear that effective KU is much more than knowing something new. But it is 
likely that R&D knowledge does not lead to a definable, specific action. 

Some forms of use are specific and tied to one particular project; other use is 
drawn from an array of programs^ and still other use is diffuse. AM types rep?^e- 
sent legitimate domains of enquiry into the potential impact of R&D. 

We should not assume any one, narrow definition of KU. In many instances, it 
may be impossible to assess R&D use# let alone its relationship to improvement* 
At the very least, it iS essential to recognize different types of use to explore 
factors which may be related to use. 

A number of factors go against knowledge utilization^ In particular, existing 
conditions in schools frequently inhibit KU - adopting change for symbolic or 
political reasons, lack of administrative support, differential access to informa- 
tion, infrequent interaction among school members, and between school members 
and externa! agencies. 

When KU does occur it is a result of access to informatiun; decisions based on 
identified needs or problems; administrative support; relevant, usable, undef'stand- 
able information at the orientation or adoption phase; and frequent interaction 
among peers, between peers and externals during implementation. 

It can be inferred that at least three major sets of factors must occur together: 
(1) the Information must be of a certain quality, (2) the approach must be person 
intensive, interactive and continuous and (3) the setting must possess or come 
to possess characteristics of administrative support, peer interaction and problem 
solving Ofientation, 

KU fails to occur because it is infrequent for the quality of information, the 
approach and the setting to come together in mutuany reinforcing ways* 

There are also different types of users. There is a major distinction between 
.-, decision makers who, are potential adopters on behalf of others and users who 
decide only for themselves. 




Recammendationsi More prDducers of R&D should do their work in partnership with practitioners. 

Joint involvement in defining problems, development and determing applicability 
and usability of projects is needed. 

R&D linkers should develop a plan which screens information/programs as to the 
relevance, demonstrability and usability of information, uses a person intensive 
approach based on a deliberate plan to obtain administrative support and to pro- 
vide resources and means for bringing users together on a continuous basis, and 
selects and influences settings so that administrative support and user interaction 
is established. 

Should specific use be stressed or should broad enlightenment be the goal. The 
two may not always be incompatible. Some claim that R&D cannot and should not 
attempt to be definitive. Rather, it should stimulate, enlighten and probe the 
complexities and ccntradictions inherent in educational problems. The goal would 
be to eKplore, brainstorm and expose users to a variety of information, rather than 
? attempting to get one specific program used. It is recommended the three aspects 

of information, approach and setting be used to stimulate interaction around a 
variety of information. The catalytic effect of KU would be the main purpose of 
this approach. 
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. AN R&D PROSPECTUS FOR EDUCATIOUAL REFORM 

Dr, Michael Fullan, 
Ontario Institute for studies in Education 

The question of an R&D prospectus for aducational reform presents 
numerous dil^mias, in this paper I will attempt to outline the main issues 
in three sections^ Section One addresses the question of "what is R&D 
utilisation and how (toes it relate to school improvement?" in Section Two I 
discuss the assumptions and factors which cause or are related to R&D use. 
In Section Three I discuss the implications for an R&D prospectus, and the 
question of how to assess the impact of R&D, 

Sec tion I; mmt is R&D Utilization for Educational Reform ? 
Before examining the relationship between R&D and educational reform^ 
the prior question is "what is R&D utilization?** The latter is enormously 
difficult to define ^ let alone plan for. It will not be possible to do 
justire to all aspects of utilization, but it is useful to outline the main 
issues. Let us recognize at the oucset that we are interested in knowledge 
which comes from R&D and that which oomes from experience based practice. 
The main problems arise, however, when we move to the definition of 
utilization. There seem to be two main types of knowledge utilization (KU) 
which have emerged in recent literature. One type refers to concrete KU 
applied to a particular problem and deriving from a s^cific project or set 
of research projects. We may call this specific KU . Another type, 
apparently the more frequent, refers to diffuse or cumulative knowledge 
which serves to enlighten individuals* Users becane more aware and 
knowledgeable atout a problem area, but do not necessarily utilize 
Information on a one to one basis. In fact, they may not us^ information in 
any direct, oteervable behavioral way. We can refer to this type as 



enlightened KU . Some discuasion of each of these types will demonstrate 
their nature and validity and set the stage for Section Two. 

' = *' 
Specific KU 

' There hal ^en a good deal of research over the last five years which 
analyzed in some depth the problOT of s^cifiic utilization in the form pf 
specif io educational ^innovations or programs. We are now in a position to 
summarize this knowledge from the so=^qalled "adoption and implementation 
literature*' (see Berman and McLaughlin, 1975, Fullan and Pomfret, 1977, and 
Fullan 1980) . 

The meaning of adoption is simply that a decision maKer or potential 
user of a new idea or program decides to take it on** Thufey deciding to ^ 
take on a new program for onesalf or on behalf of others' is an important 
form of knowledge utilization. While this is using knowledge and ,is of 
direct interest to us in its own right, strictly speakitig it is not 
necessarily related to adtual use in a behavioral sense* Research on 
implementation has not only identified actual use as an open question, but 
also suggested that even direct use is not unidimenslonal, if we ask the 
question of what we mean by effective use or implementation, it becomes 
readily apparent that several things have to happen. For example, using a 
sociological n^del, Fullan (1979) suggested that there were at least five 
general dimensions of implementation, namely, changes in structure 
organization, in materials, in role/behavior, in knowledge and unders.tandin 
and in attitudes/values. The case was made that implementation shoulfl be 

- — — - --- - — 'k 

*I=do not discuss the 'causes' of factors in this section, but instead^ 
concentrate on laying out the dimensions; causal factors and implications 
are taken up in Section Two* 



asieslid in terms of whether all five aspects ware "put into practice" or 

were evident in situations of purported use* The observation was also made 

that undue emphasis had been placed on materials production and delivery of 

materials to the neglect of what people were actually supposed to do with 

the materials in role/behavioral terms* 

Leithwood (1978) also developed the idea of dimensiQns of use or 

implementation in more eurricular related terms ^ in effect^ spelling out the 

dimensions of implementation in more differentiated, curriculum specific 

ways* In reviewing curriculum theory, research and practice^ Leithwood 

(1978) identified eight distinct dimensional 

Ip Platform images or global conceptions (beliefs and assumptions 
underlying the curriculum) 

2. Objectives 

3* Student entry behaviors 

4* Content 

5, Instructional material 
6- Teaching strategies 

7. Learning eKperiences of students 

8, Assessment tools and procedures 

The main point is that even such a seemingly narrow concern of actual 
practice leads us to realize that use means several different things which 
can vary independently. In other words ^ knowledge utilization vis=a=vis a 
new program means potential changes in one's conceptions of a particular 
practice (i*e., new knowledge about the beliefs and assumptions underlying 
the new practice), one's knowledge of new materials ^ one's teaching behavior 
in terms of both direct teaching methods, and supporting diagnosis arl 
planning behaviors. It is clear that effective KU is much more than knowing 
something new. Indeed, we could add to the complexity by drawing on Hall 



and Loucks' (1977) research on levels of use which aemonstrates that use can 
vary fcpm awareness to mechanical use to more sophisticated use. ThuSf KU 
can yary both by dimension and by level of use on each dimension. 

So fat We have' been t specific projects or programs leacling 

to endorsement or use. Of course, much R&D does not come in the form of 
adopting a single program^ but rather as a series of information about a 
problem area (e.g., teaching of reading)* In other words^ there is a 
variety of information on a given topic. This information may 'result in 
specific use or more frequently in knowledge which may be used in a number 
of diffuse or hard to measure ways. Regarding the former^ potential users 
may view a literature search on a given topic, and decide to take specific 
action, as in the Sieber and Louis (1972) ' and Emrick (1977) evaluations 
which I review in Section Two. More likely is that R&D knowledge does not 
lead to a definable, specific action. Weiss (1980) stresses that decision 
makers use social science research conceptually i 

W-.TO understand the background arwi content of program operation, 
stimulate review of policy, fMUS attention on neglected issues, 
provide new understanding of the causes of social problems, 
clarify their own thinking, reorder priorltiea, make sense of 
what they have been doing, offer ideas for future directions, 
reduce uncertainties, create new uncertainties and provoke 
rethinking of taken--f or =g ranted assumptions, justify actions, 
support positions, persuade others, and provide a sense of how 
the world works (Weiss, 1980i6), 

In short, R&D may be used to enlighten complex issues even by showing 

complexity and conflicting research findings (see especially, Lindblom and 

Cohen, 1979 andLight, 1979)* In this case, R&D's role is to stimulate 

thinking and to have a long run cumulative impact on thinking and decisions. 

Perhaps the best way to suimnarize the different meanings of KU Is to 

eKamlne the two dimensions of source and use, as in the following table. 



Table 1* Meanings of KU in R&P 

Source of R&D 

Specific Pro j eat Research in a Problem - 

Area 

Specific Use i II 

Diffuse Uses ill IV 

T^e 1 represents the traditional view of what research should be 
doing, A specific project or program is used by a given user to solve a 
particular problem. We have seen that Type I has two subaspects. One 
version of specific use is an adoption decision around a given projecti an 
additional aspect concerns the implementation behavior and thinking which 
may or may not follow. Type H occurs when a body of R&D (not one specific 
project) is examined and leads to specific action on the part of a user. 
For example, the user may decide to try a given program as a result of being 
enposed to many alternatives. Type III can occur when a specific project 
leads not to uniform use, but to a variety of thinking and diffuse action* 
Bhipman (1974) Analysed this phenomenon when studying an Integrated Social 
Studies Project. He concluded that the project's "catalytic effect" on a 
variety of users may have been its most important effect. Similarly, Farrar 
et al* (1979) suggests that an evolutionary perspective may be the most 
fruitful one for understanding the variety of effects of an Experience Based 
Carter Education pr< gram and other similar programs. Under Typm III, 
projects are seen to have a multitude of uses and consequences on people's 
thinking and action. Type %V is similar to Typm III in that the' 
consequences are diffuse and variegated, but the source is the b^y of R&D 
on a problem area, rather than one specific project (as in ^Vpe III). 



In guimnary, all four t^^as represent legitimate domains of inquiry into 
the potential impact of R&D. It is especially diffiault and may be 
impossible to meaaure or determine the impact of RaD in Types III and IV, 
while these types may be the most f reguent. It should also be evident that 
the relationship of each t^e to school Iniprovement is problematio to say 
the least. There is even great difficulty with relating Type I to 
improvement^ because so many variables affect educational outcomes* 
Research on the other three types suffer the same problem^ as well as many 
additional ones. Type II has a variety of different uses which would have 
to be traced in any study of multiple users* Because multiple users would 
choose different specific ideas from the same general body of RSD^ one would 
be faced with the problem of relating many different uses to improvement^ a 
difficult design and logistical task. Types III and IV present far greater 
problems^ because there are specific uses to examine* 

^^11 of this is to say that (1) we should not assume any one^ narrow 

i 

definition of KU^ (2) in many instances, it may be impossible to assess R&D 
use^ let alone its relationship to improvement and (3) at the very least, it 
is essential to recognize different types of use in order to explore factors 
which may be related to use. Stated another way, factors and processes may 
be different in each ^of the four types* It Is necessary to approach the 
problem of R§D utilization by first realizing that we are considering a 
multifacted phenomenon. In Section II, I take these ideas one step further^ 
by examining what we know about the causes of KU. 

Section III Assumptions and Factors Related to R&D Use 
Instead of examining causes of each of the four types in separate 
detail, I would like to identify several main causes which seem to be basic 
to KU. At the jsame time we can keep in mind that TOme of the specifics will 



vary depending on whether we are talking about using one speciCic program or 
drawing knowlec^t from a reaearch area in which numerous programa^ exist. , 

To looate some conroon themes, let us scrutinize some lists of basic 
Gauees of implementation on KU which have been formulated by reviewers of 
recent research on this topic* Implications of the reviews will than be 
identified, . 

Review of Reviews on Implementation and Use 



Howes and Quinn (1978) reviewed the applied organizational change 
literature and suggested "twelve strategic^ manipulable * managerial change 
levers" (p. 71)* They divided the task into two phases=:=orientation (or 
preparation) and implementation (or use) # This list is repri^uced below, 

A, Phase 1: Set Up an Adequate Orientation Invironment, 

1. Set aside enough time for an adequate introduction to the 
change ,^ 

a. Identify what will be changed 

b. Plan workshops^ meetings and inservice seminars 

2. Make the rtlative advantages, of the change easily visible 
a* Package it so that it is easily understood^ easily 

referenced and easily related to performance 

3. Show organisation members (users) that their efforts will be 
supported 

a# Identify ^-_obte in and confirm availability of support 
services and r^sburces^__ 

4. Show menders It will be easy to institutionalize the change 
and that it will be relatively nonthreatenlng afterward 

a. Clarify the ex^ctations of each member during and after 
implementation - ^ 

5. Show that Inmiedlate superiors accept and support the change 

6. Clearly identify the roles and relationships of all who will 
be involved In the change process 

B* Phase 2i Set Up Adequate Support Networks for the Implementation 
Effort ^ 
1, Produce and make supportive services available 
2* Set up formal training programs to develop members' roles 
a* Provide inservice training , continuing workshops, 
seminars^ etc- 

3- Encourage and reward the use of horizontal and vertical 
conununication channels ' , * 



*That is, I will do a brief review of reviews* 
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4* RelaK standard operating procedures In affected (changing) 
units 

5, . Integrate change agents i mahagera and memberi 

a* Provide frequent and Individual contact' 

6. Hake sure memberi feel adequately involved 

a. Eatablish problem solving meetings and shared decision 
making norms . " 

QTtriek and PeterTOn (1978) carried out a croes comparison of five major 

change projects— The Pilot State Dissemination Project (Sieber and Louis,. 

1972), Federal Programs Supporting Educational Change (Barman and 

McLaughlin, 1975) ^ Project Information Packages (Horst et al*, 1975), The 

TAG Study (six projects directed at faGl^itatlng change at the 

School /Conaiiunity Level) * 



Snrlck and Peterson (1978) formulated five major guidelines; 

1# Meaningful change occurs as a process, not is an event* 

/2* Directed personal intervontion is by far the most potent technical 
support resource^ and may ba a necessary condition for many forms 
of utilization* 

3* Continuous personal partlcip .tion of the implementing staff is 
needed to firmly root and su*itain the utilization, 

4* Administrators o:;jupy a oru 1 role In si^porting the utilization 
process. 

5* Material resources at u.ie "now to" level are needed^ particularly 
for utilizations Involving arganizational or oonstructural change, 

Fullan (1980ay 'l980b) reviewing a larger body of literature separated 
factors related to adoption and those related to implementation. The 
following tables list these two sets of factors* 

Factors Associated with Adoptions 

1. Ixlstence of Innovations 

2* Access to information 

3. Advocacy from Central Admlnlstratory 

4. Teacher Pressure/Support 

5. Consultants and Change Agents 
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6; Conmunity Prtssure/Support/Apathy /Opposition 

7. Availability of Pederal or Other Funds 

8. New Central Legislation or Poll^ (Pederal/ProvinGial) 

9. Problem Solving . Incentives for Adoption ' 
10. Bureaucratio Incentives for Adoption 

Factors Associated with Implementation; 

A. Characteristics of the Change Effort 

1. The Adoption Decision 

2, Clarity 

3. CompleKity / 

/■ 

H 4. Implementation strategies (resource support, training) 
5, External/internal Relationships 

B, Characteristics of the Institutional Setting 
1, History of" Innovative Attempts 

2* Role of 'Central Administrators. 
3* Role of principal 

4, Organizational Characteristics 
5* Community Characteristics 

Th(? research of Hall and colleagues (Hall, 1978, Loucks and Hall^ 1978) 
working with a large number of different innovations provides another useful 
desoriptlon of what change is and how It occurs* They list their main 
assumptions/findings as follows i 

h* Change/innovation adbptloni 

1, Process, not an ©vent 

2, Made by individuals first, then institutions 

3, Highly personal experience 

4, Entails developmental growth in feelings and skills 
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' . 1, Interventions must be related toi . ' ^- 

1* The people firit 
« 2* The innovation aeaond 

They have specified these assumptions using two main dimensions^ — levels 
of use and, stages of concern, issentiallyr Hall et al. claim that use can 
occur at a nuntoer of different levels^ and that users have different 
concerns which vary among individuals at. any given timer and within the same 
individual over time. These dimensions and their time and space variability 
reinforce the idea that use is a process occurring over a time period, 

Weiss' (1980) research is of direct importance because she examined 

individual perceptions of 155 decision raakets in mental health fields. 

The^re are some limitations to the research in thats (1) it is based on self 

■i • ■ ■ 

reports, (2) it is confined to decision makers not users and (3) it is in 

the field of mental health not education. The findings/ however, are 

Stimulative .in thinking about education* Weiss found five factors related 

to perceived use in relation to 50 research report • abstraets which were read 

by all 155 reEpondents* The five factors werei 

1. Perceived relevance 

i 

2. Perceived research quality 

3. Conformity to user's prior expectations 
4,, Action feasibility or direction , 
5, . Challenge to the status quo 

Weiss' claims that users apply a "truth test" (research quality/validity 
and/or conformity with previous knowledge and expectations) , and a "utility 
test" (has action implications and/or challenges current polity) ** Weiss 

*The remaining factor (relevance) was based on a single ltem# and was not 
used by Weiss on the truth and utility tests. ^ ' ' , 
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contends that decision makers will use cesearch which has positive values on 
the five dimensions r and that use "is a much broader and more diffuse 
concept" than the " research- for-problem solving iiterature" adopts* Weiss 
studied "upper level" decision makers. For middle level management (e-g*# 
school district and school administrators). Miles et al, (1978) disoovered 
an interesting by product in their study of new schools* As an "incentive" 
to participate in the research the project offered matching funds to the 
participating schTOls to be used for consultant help. Miles et al. 
discovered that not only did schools not take advantage of it, but they 
refused even when specific offers were suggested. It seemed that school 
people were oontent with their cmp resources and that to involve outsiders 
required time, energy and risks which they could do without. 

The research reviewed up to this point is directed at dissemination, 
implementation I etc, A final piece worth noting is a recent paper titled 
"The Chastening of Educational Research" (Mcfltiean^ 1979), Simply put^ McLean 
examines specific research enterprises and concludes that research is most 

useful when it is abased on Intensive interaction between the researcher and 

_________ _,__._,___ 

the teachers in the form of researchers and teachers as partners. 

Themes in the Reviews 

There are two main implications which I would like to ronsider: (1) 
^*7hat are the main common themes? and (2) What are some differences between 
the types of use and types of users? 

Themes , There are several common themes which should give us some 
confidence that we know the conditions under which KU might occur (although 
we will also realize how difficult it is to establish these ronditions) , 

Firstj. a number of factors go against knowledge utilization. In 
particular, existing conditions in school districts and schools freguently 
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inhibit KO-^-^adopning change for symbblic or political (biit not problem 
solving) reasony. not adopting change at all r lack of administrative 
support^ differential aecess to Information^ infrequent interaction among, 
school members/ and between school members and external agencies, etc. 

Second^ when KU does occur it is a result of access to informationi 
decisions based on identified needs or problems f administrative s upper tj 
relevant, usable, understandable information at the orientation or adoption 
phase; and frequant interaction ari^ng pee^s, between peers and externals 
during implementation. In shorty people use RsD knwledge when it is 
pertinent, when they are oriented to solving problems, and when ths 
conditions and strategies employed facilitate (indeed^ insist on) regular 
ongoing interaction, first at the orientation phase and especially during 
implementation efforts. 

It can be inferred that at least three major sets of factors must occur 

togetherj (1) the infj>rmation must be of a certain quality (e*g,y 

relevance^ applicability and understandabillty) , (2) the approach must be 

person intensive, interactive and continuous and (3) the setting (district, 

organisation) must possess or come to possess characteristics of admits- 

trative su^ort^ peer interaction and problem solving orientation. R&D 

utilization usually fails to ©cQur because one or more of the three sets of ' 

factors is missing. All three must occur for change to happen. The 

existence of any one or two will not make much of a difference, if the other 

one{s) is missing. As McLean (19791 26) statess 

Schools are over determined i that is, they are shaped by many 
forces y more even than are necessary to make them the way they 
are* Take away or change one force and nothing in a school may ^ 
change (emphasis in original)* 



In sum, KU fails to occur because it is infrequent for the quality of 
inforraationf the approach and the setting to come together in mutualiy 
reinforcing ways. 

Ty^s of Use and Users , I have just discussed common themes. 
Differences become important when we examine more closely variations in 
types of use and types of users. In Section I, I proposed four types of 
use, BomB forms of use are specific and tied to one particular project, 
other use is specific but is drawn from an array of programs, and still 
other use is diffusa (i.e*, KU for enlightenment). The implications of 
these variations would have to be worked out according to the type which, is ' 
of interest. For example, KU of one specific project would be more focused 
around a group of users, using a relatively narrow set of information (not 
to say simple set). Hall's (1978) work provides a good illustration of this 
type. Whereas KU of a more diffuse or multiple options nature would focus 
on how to work with a variety of users each of whom (or many of whom) would 
be Interested in different projects, Sleber and Louis* (1972) Pilot State 
Dissemination Project and ESmrick's (1977) NDN evaluation provide good 
examples of this type. 

In addition to different uses, there is also the variable of different 
types of users* . The one major distinction I would suggest is between 
decision makers who are potential adopters of information on behalf of 
others and users who decide on KU only for themselves. Thus there is a 
major difference between planning for KU with decision makers who will 
decide on a program for a whole district, a schTOl or some subgroup and 
planning for KU directly with all users (e.g., directly with teachers). In 
the former, the emphasis would be on getting a favorable initial decision, 
but also, on attempting to Influence followup implementation support 
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resources. In the latter # an attempt would be made to interest individual 
users, and then provide followup. In either oase, person intensive followup 
would be needed* 

; Section Ills R^D- Prospectus and the Quegtion of Assessment of impact 
The assumptions, themeB and different uses and users already imply the 
role of RsD, The details of any giyen specific role of R&D producer, 
linker*, itc, would have to be specified according to the particular problem, 
project and setting. Stated another way, there is no one universal role for 
R&D which can be stated, it depends on which type of information {e#g*r 
project vs* research area), which R&p personnel and users, and which setting 
or settings are the focii. To reiterate the major implications for an R&D 
pros pectus I 

(1) More producers of R&D should do their work in partnership 
with practitioners. Joint involvement in defining 
problems, development and determining applicability and 
usability of projects is needed. 

However, most concerns with R&D use are directed at R&D that has already 

occurred and was developed by others* There *are at least two different 

types. One refers to those cases where the R&D linker or disseminator is 

dealing with one particular project; tjhe other when the linker is dealing 

! ■ - - - 

with entire research areas from which jmore than one potential idea or 
program would be used by different users. Xn either case the R&D linkers 
should develop a plan whichi 

(2) Screens information/programs as to the rglavance, 
demonstrability and usability of Information ^ uses a person 
intensive approach based on a deliberate plan to obtain 
administrative support and to provide resources and means 
for bringing users together on a OTntinuous basis, and 
selects and/or influences settings so that 'administrative 
support and user Interaction is established. 
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More specific recommendations are contained in the twelve strategies 



listed previously frOT Howes and Quinn (1978), Stallings (1979) provideii 

further evidence about what is needed for serious change in teacher behavior 

The total inmiersion of the sponsor in the field site over a 
period of years was related to successfully changing teachers- 
behavior in specified ways. The implication for inservice 
training is that one^shot workshops are not as likely to bring 
atout behavioral changes as longer term interventions* If 
school districts truly want to change the teaching patterns^ 
then a theory^ practice and delivery system must be Garefully 
developed and monitored (StallingSi 1979 t 174), 

(3) h third recommendation which runs somewhat^ counter to (21 
raises the question of whether specific use should be 
stressed or whether broad enlightenment should be the 
goal. The two rtiay not always be irieompatible, but some 
researchers (Lindbloni and Cohen, 1979^ and Weias^ 1980) 
claim that R&D cannot and should not attempt to be 
definitive* Rather^ it should stimulate, enlighten and 
probe the cMiplexlties and contradictions inherent in 
educational problems. This approach would still use the 
same general principles^ but the goal would be to explore, 
brainstorm and mKposB users to a variety of information, 
rather than attempting to get one specific progrOTi used* 
Without confronting the zero-sim ^sslbillties of this 
position, a third reconmendation would be to use the three 
aspects of information^ apprbach and setting to stimulate 
interaction around a variety of information* The Gatalytic 
effect of KU would be the main purpose of this approach* 

Finally j we must raise the question of how to assess whether KU makes a 

difference in school improvement. There are two parts of the problem* 

Firsts the measurement of use and, second, the relationship between use and 

improvement* Many researchers argue that we should be content to being 

about "use" of good ideas without necessarily getting into the tangle of how 

it relates t^ improvement (see Charters and Jones, 1973)* There are ways of 

assessing use, some of them quite sophisticated. For example, if one is 

dealing with a specific project, it is possible to develop measures of 

levels of use as Hall et al. (1978) have done in assessing use among latqe 

groups of user*:'*. If the OTncern is with a general body of research and 

multiple uses, it is again possible to assess frequency of use and quality 
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of use via intecviews and questionnaires (see Sieber and Louis, 1972), They 
found that teachers in districts with field agents reaorded many more 
instances of drawing on external information. The extent and quality of use 
of incormation could also be assessed as in the NTS (1978) arrf NCztwork 
(1979) studies of dissemination utilization. 

Even if we confine assessment to use^ we run into major problems when . 
consider the enlightenment arena. These uses are so multiple, diffuse and 
conceptual/cognitive it is literally impossible "to prove" use. The best 
that can be done is to interview or question users as to their satisfaction, 
reports of InfluenGe and so on. Knowledge of particular studies, programs, 
findings, etc* may be the best surrogate that something has happened. It 
would be possible to compare people exposed to different approaches as to 
their knowledge of topics, findings, etc, » even though actual use is not 
directly measured. ^ It should be noted that this ,is not simply a 
methodological problem of how to measure actual use, but. more a conceptual 
issue that knowlec^a may be taken on cpgnitively or conceptually without 
being able to trace it to direct application. Clearly, the indirect ways of 
assessing this would not be satisfaGtory to a hard nosed evaluator, but the 
problem may be reflective of the real situation in which R^D knowledge has a 
broad, indirect effect through osmosis. The task of measurement would be to 
idehttfy those R&D efforts which do have such an influence, from ^those that 
do not. Amount of knowledge^ reports of influence and indirect, unobtrusive 
measures may be the only way to assess those aspects of KU, 

When we move to the question of improvement, we encounter even moie 
difficulties. If we are assessing a specific project, it is possible to 
relate quality or extent of use to some outcome measure (e,g., 
achievement). It is impossible to relate the more gsneral or multiple use 



phenomena to school improvement in any student achievement sense. Perhaps 
the best approach is to define impL*ovement as changes in the capacity of the 
organization and jser (e*g,, greater kno^ledger more involved process^ 
greater seeking of iri£ormat ion , etc*)/ as well as changes in the client 
(e,g,^ student achievement).- In this way changes in capacity (greater 
knowledge, more effective process, etc*) couW be assessed in th& more 
diffuse efforts, as well as in specific programs (which coul^ also assess 
impact on achievement) , * 

One of the basic way's of determining the success of RaD^ efforts is to 
assess whether the themes o£\R&D utilisation %re installedT .Thus, a given 
R&D utilization project could be assessed in terms. of whether it produced 
the information, approval and setting characterstics which were conducive to 
KU (see also Howes and Quinn, 12 point checklist reported earlier). 

In conclusion, research does show that we can h aye TOme confidence in 
identifying and assessing the conditions which seem^to be related to KU* 
But, as with so many educational issues, we cannot prove with any confidence 
that KU in related to school improvement* Many would be satisfied with 
establishing the former (conditions for KU) while proving the latter (the 
relationship of KU to improvement) may be an impossible demand for the vast 
majority of the RaD field. 
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Back to Basics in Educational Dissemination 



Dr. Henfy M. Brickell, Policy Studies in Education, New York City 

The chain of local, state and federal government agencies (LEAs, SEAs and FEAs) 
connected by authority relationships use authority as the cheapest, fastest, most 
reliable means of disseminating significant changes in professional practice. All 
other organizations engaged m dissemination have no authority over public schools, 
and are left to disseminating relatively insignificant innovations. 



Key Pointsi Public schools are government agencies; to change a school is to change a govern- 
ment agency. To'' change local schools, it may bemecessary to change state gov- 
ernment. State government agencies are governed, in part, by federal government 
agencies (60 percent of all state agency emplcyees are paid by federal funds and 
spend their time monitoring federally-supported programs in the local schools). 

What is most likely to Infiuence student learning is ''the opportunity to learn" 
rather than the "technique of teaching," Changes in the nature of the "opportunity 
to learn*' result from mandates from higher authority (government); changes in the 
nature of "teaching techniques" are disseminated through weaker, less effective 
means and are optional. 

State agencies = legislatures, courts, state boards of education and state educa- 
tion departments - use their authority (by law, court order or regulation) to mandate 
professional practice in local schoQl districts. They determine preparation pro- 
grams for teachers, teacher qualifications, subjects to be taught, minimum compe- 
tencies for promotion or graduation, etc. On the other hand, they say little or 
nothing about how teachers will teach. Changes in methods of teaching are left 
to other, less effective means of dissemination. 

Federal agencies - courts. Congress and administrative agencies — similarly man- 
data changes in professional practice for one particular population of students — 
minorities. The federal government has begun to do for minority students what 
state agencies do for majority students, 

' ' i.^ere is a clear and distinct difference between the changes in professionaf prac- 
tice disseminated by federal mandate and the changes in professional practice 
disseminated by such activities as ERIC and the National Diffusion Network. The 
first are central enough to be mandatory; the second are marginal enough to be 
optional. 

Locali state and federal governments treat school personnel like bureaucrats when 
, disseminating important changes in professional practice and treat them like pro- 
* fessionals when disseminating unimportant changes in professional practice, 

TechniGal assistance is always most effective in the wake of mandates. Mandates 
make the market for technical assistance. The classic one-two punch of a champ- 
\ ion disseminator is a stinging mandate followed by a powerful technical assist. 



Recommendatlonsi The reasoning bf this paper would lead toihe following logical conclusion. 



The federal gdvernment should stay out of dissemination unless it has an innova- 
tion important inough to mandate. 



Those important innovations ought. to be mandated through the usual legislative or 
judicial or administrative mechanisms* They ought to be supplemented by , 
demonstrations, training and technical assistance. 

Beyond that, the federal government ought to dedi^cate its school improvement 
labors to research and development. And leavrihe fruits of its labors to the 
non-government organizations - publishers, professional associations, . 
intermediate school districts, and others who traffic in the optional., 
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BACK TO BASICS IN EDUCATTONAL DI SSKMINATION 

Dr. Henry M. Bcickell. Policy Studies in Education* 

New York City 

Dissemination is the deliberate spreading of forms of professional 
practice. That definition is not limited to spreading information about 
those new forms of practices it encompasses every act needed to spread the 
practices. And the definition is not limited to new forms of Instructional 
practicei It encompasses every aspect of professional practices adminlstra 
tion, community rnlations, transportation, constructlonf maintenance, 
finances* .school personnel issues, student issues and the curriGulum^ as 
well as instruction, 

This papar is limited to a diacussion of the spreadin'^ of new forms of 
professional practice in 'public elementary and secondary schools* given the 
fact that there are significant differences between them and private 
ichools, proprietary schools* colleges and universities and the many 
institutions such as libraries and museums which provide adult education. . 

Back to Basics 

So much of the literature dealing with dissemination in the past decade 
it seems to me* has become jargon ridden and involuted* dealing with 
phenOTena that are marginal if not esoteric* that I want to go back to the 
fundamentals of changing professional practice in public elementary and 
secondary schools and ItoK at the whole matter, I have tried to brush the 
cobwebs of the dissemination literature from my mind and forqet the 
vocahulary of the field, I have tried to approach the topic as a civilian 
rather than as a dissemination specialist. On rereading the papir* 1 find 
.ifiyself surprised by what it says. So may the reader. 



Changing th^ Government 

public schools are government agencies. To change a school is to change 
a government agency* 

Moreover^ local public schools are Iwal government agencies governed by 
state government agencies. To change the local government, it may be 
necessary to change the state government. Convarsalyi changing the state 
government may change the local government. 

State government agencies are governed, in part, by federal government 
agencies p (One can protest that the federal education government does not 
govern the state education government^ but one can meet that protest by 
pointing out that 60 percent of all state education department employees are 
paid by federal funds and spend their time monitoring federally supported 
programs in the local schools.) To change the state government, it may be 
necessary to change the federal government. Conversely, changing the 
federal government may change the state government, , 

Changing What Matters 

What is most likely to influence student learning is the opportunity to 
learn rather than the technique of teaching* Simply put, what is taught is 
more important than how it is taught. Whether American history is taught 
has far more to do with whether students learn American history than how it 
is taught. No variation in teaching technique can make up for the absence 
of American history from the curriculum or improve student learning 
appreciably if it is present in the curriculum. 

Of course^ children have different personal characteristics (especially 
intelligence) which have a primary effect on how much they learn. This Am 
what leads schMl people to say that if the children are bright, they will 
learn no matter how they are taught* 
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Slmilarily, teachers have diffGrent personal characteristics (especially 
intelligence^ charisma, affection for children) which have a primary effect 
on how well they teach. This is what leads school people to say that good 
teachers are good teachers, regardlGSS of the teaching methodB they use in 
their classes. 

And these critical dif fereni-pf iln children and differences in teachers 
arp what lead researchers to disco*ier little if any significant difference 
between various teaching methods, Thus^ the opportunity to learn is wha t 
ma_tters . 

Since that Is what matters^ changes in the nature of the opportunity to 
learn are disseminated by mandate from fi higher authority and are required, 
while changes in the nature of teaching techniques are disseminated through 
weaker, less effective means and are optional* Tho^e higher authorities can 
be located in the executive, legislative or judicial branches of government 
at the federal, state or local level, and their mandates are the cheapest', 
fastest, most reliatle way to change government agencies (like local school 
districts) or the behavior of government employees , (like local tsachers) . 

Moreover, mandated changes in the nature of the opportunity touch all 
teachers in all affected grades and/or subjects at the same time because 
those changes are deemed important i that is, the system Is changed. In 
contrast, optional changes in ^ teaching methods are frequently offered to 
individual teachers who volunteer to learn them, bacause it makes relatively 
less difference if those techniques are changed- That is why institutional 
mandates deal with the what rather than the how of teaching, 

LocajL_Changes That^ Matter * Boards of education, school district 
administrators and school building principals use whatever discretion is 
left to them by s'.^te and federal governments to structure and to modify 



Learning opportunities, but not teaching techniques. That is, they 
determine which teachers to hire, which courses to teach, which books and 
equipment to purchase, how long Btudents will study each subject, which 
grades to house in which buildings, which ©Ktracurr icular activities to 
provide, which students to assign to which teachers, how much to spend per 
pupil and so on. 

On the other hand, they do not determine whether teachers will lecture 
DC discuss, whether instruntion will be deductive or inductive, whether 
concepts and skills will be taught through films as well as through booksi 
what psychological climate will be in the classrooms, how teachers will 
grade students and Sd on. Chafes in teaching methods are left to other, 
less effective methods of dissemination and as options to be eKercised by 
individual teachers. 

State Changes That Matter , State legislatures, state courts, state 
boards of education and state education departments use the very 
considerable authority left to them by the federal government to mandate==by. 
law, court order or cegulation^^prof essional practice in local school 
districts. They determine preparation programs for teachers^ qualifications 
of teachers, subjects to be taught, time allocations for subjects, uniform 
tests to be used, minimum competencies for promotion or graduation, the ages 
of school attendance, the minimum amount to be spent on each pupil and so on 

On the other hand, they say little or nothing about how teachers will 
teach. Changes in methaas of teaching are left to other, less effective 
means of dissemination and to the discretion of individual teachers* 

F ederal Changes That Matter . The courts, the Congress and 
administrative agencies ouch as the Department of Education and the 
Department of Labor mandate changes in professional practice for one 





particular population of students which has been singl=^d out for special 
federal attentioni the minority. The federal governrn^si^t -vis begun to do 
for minority students what state education departments -Jo for majority 
students* The reason for this is that minority populations, failin'i to get 
what they feel they want from local and state governments, turn to the 
federal government to ^5n force their equal r ights under the Cons i tut ion , 
Schools are particularly vulnerable to federal mandates because ti»ey are 
government agencies required by the Constitution to provide equal protection 
for all. 

To guarantee minority students the opportunities they require for 
^ 1 earn ing-^-^' some times very special opportunities^^the federal government 
mandates the nature of those opportunities. The changes in professional 
pjractice necessary to supply those special opportunities include the 
desegregation of schools* the inclusion of vocational courses and bilingual 
instruction, the equitable treatment of the se/ s, the development of 
individual educational plans for the handicapped and so on. The students 
selected for federal attention include those of minority races* those 
speaking minority languages* women (a psychological rather than! statistical 
minority)* the handicapped^ the poor and those studying vocational 
subjects. The first minority to attract federal attentionf and the one for 
which the federal government has become the ^ facto state education , 
department and the de facto local board of education* is the Native 
American. Thus* the Native Ainerican enjoys the ultimate in federal mandates 
In schools operated by the Burea^^ of Indian Af fairs. 

There is a clear and distinct difference between the changes in 
professional practice disseminated by federal mandate—for example* black 
and white children going to school together—and the changes in professional 



pcactice disseminated by ERIC and the National Diffusion Networ k'--f or 
example^ career education as practiced in Akron, Ohio. The first are 
central enough to be mandatoryi the second are marginal enough to be 
optional. 

Mandates foe Bureaucrats and Options for Prof essionals 

It has often been noted that public school personnel, as professionals 
working in bureaucratic organizations, are somewhat like professionals and 
somewhat like bureaucrats. Local, state and federal governments treat 
school personneL like bureaucrats when disseminating important changes in 
professional practice and treat them like prof essionals when disseminating 
unimportant changes in professional practice. That is^ school personnel are 
treated like bureaucratic functionaries when government agencies establish 
the length of the school year, length of the school day and length of the 
high school class period, for example* Individual teachers and 
administrators are given no discretion whatever about such matters. On the 
other hand, they ace treated like independent professionals and are given 

onsiderable discretion, for uxample, in establishing a psychological 
climate in the schools and in choosing metha3s of teaching. The reason for 
this difCerencej to repeat^ is that the length of instruction determines the 
opportunity to learn while the technique of instruction constitutes a minor 
change in that opportunity* . 

Role Differences Among Agencies and^rganizationa 

The chain of local, state and federal government agencies (LEAs, SEAs . 
and FEAs) connected by authority relationships use authority as the 
cheapest^ fastest, most reliable means of. disseminating significant changes 
in professional practice. That is, if the changes in professional practice 



are signif icanti. local, state and federal government agencies require thm. 
rather than leave them to the option of individual adminstrators and 
teachers* 

All other organizations engaged in disseminating professional 
practice — the professional associations^ the colleges and universities, the 
intermediate education agencies (created to replace the once authoritative 
county level in schMl government) , the f ederally-f inanced, university^based 
research and developnent centers and regional educational laboratoriesi the 
voluntary clusters of schools such as acerediting associations and school 
study councils and the publishers' — have no authority over public elementary 
and Secondary schools. Because significant changes in professional practice 
are always disseminated by government mandate, the nongovernment 
organizations are left to traffic ^in the remaining innovations, which are 
relatively insignificant. That is, the power of the remaining innovations 
to produce changes in learning is marginal* Thus, they can reasonably be 
left to the option of local school districts, school buildings and 
individual school personnel. Thus, nongovernment organizations cuj/tomarily 
deal with teachers and administrators as individual professionals rather 
than as sets of bureaucrats. This is the primary reason for the inability 
of such organizations to bring about major changes in professional practice, 
which can only be accomplished through the use of authority since 
professionals in government agencies exercise and respond to authority. It 
follows that the schTOls can and do effectively resist or simply ignore the 
bulk of the innovations purveyed by those nongovernment organizations. 

The Champion Disseminators 

Trie most powerful and effective federal disseminators are the 
mandators~not those officially designated as "disseminators J* " That is, the 



Federal courts^ the Congress and the bureaucrats who fill the pages of 
the Federal Register prodUGe more changes in professional practice than the 
dissemination specialists, in the 1950s, the Cc irt in Brown vs. Topaka made 
more changes than National Defense Education Act (NDEA) , Physical Sciences 
Study Council (PSSC) , School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG) ^ Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS), Chemical Education Materials Study (CHEM) * 
Chemical Bond Approach (CBA) dissemination activities combined— powerful 
though those were. In the 1960s i the mandates of ESIW Title I made more 
changes than the options of ESEA Title III* In the 1970s ^ the mandates of 
the Vocational Educatiorf^ct (VM) Amendments^ the Lau decision^ the 
Education for All Handicapped Act and the Youth Employment Demonstration 
Projects Act dominated the federal dissemination scene. 

Technical Assistance Along^ with the MandateB 

To take a different examplef the mandated earmarking of VBh Part D funds 
for the dissemination of EKperience Based Career Education (IBCE) did more 
to spread EBCE than all the dissemination activities combined, so far as I 
can judge, I will grant that the aggressive technical assistance activities 
of the four regional cesearch and development laboratories helped. 

Technical assistance is always most effective in the wake of mandates. 
So it is for the desegregation and bilingual technical assistance centers. 
Mandates make the market for technical assistance. Technical assistance for 
educational change is hard to sell in the absence of mandates. The classic 
one^two punch of a champion disseminator is a stinging mandate followed up 
by a powerful technical assist.. 

Return to the example of EBCE. Pour career education models were 
created in 1971s Model I School-Basod, Model II Employer-fBased^ Model III 
Home-Based and Movel IV Rural-Residential, Only one of them had the benefit 
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of a mandate (coupled with skillful technical assistance) during its 



disFJemination^ Model II EBCE from VEA Part D. And EBCE ie the only model 
that spread and is alive and well today (as orginally 'Conceived) * 

And by Logi^cal Extenaion 1 , . ^ 

Extending this line of thinking leads directly to the cencluston that 
what the federal government should do about dissemination is to ^jreate a 
national pool of 'f ederally=approved Innovations in teaching method, a 
national cadre of f ederallyrp'aid dissemination .specialists stationed in 
each state^ a f ederally^paid cadre of innovation trainers stationed in 
the school districts where they developed their innovations and a network 
for the voluntary movement of those innovations into local schools 
without benefit of mandates* 

s 

Hardly. That is not the logical extension of the reasoning in this 
paper. Nor is the networking of federally-supported labs and centers to 
pool their innovations and promote the voluntary movement of those 
innovations into local schools without benefit of mandates. 

No. I am afraiS that the extension of the thinking in this paper 

Leads to an entirely different logical conclusion* Something like thisi 

The federal government should stay out of dissemination 
unless if has an innovation importan' enough to mandate. 
The innovation might come Lrom anywhere. It might bm% - 

o An innovation created tbLOugh a simple shift in 
social philcophy (for example, a new social 
decision that young adults will have to be in 
school or at work or in work-^study progtams or . in 
the military to keep our socie€y productive). 

o An innovation created by a lab or center or some 
other federal contractor (for example^ a simple, 
cheap, reliable new way of tracing' vocational 
education graduates) . 

o An innovation created by a local school district 
(for example, an acceptable new way of writing 
* parental obligations firmly into each lEP) • 



Those Importav^i ihriovations ©ught no be mandated through 
the usual legislative pc judicial or administrative 
mechan'isms* And they ought to be supplemented by 
demonstrations, training and techntcal assistance* - 

Beyond that>. the federal government ought to dedicate its 
school improvement labors to research and develojfflient. And 
leaver the fruits of its labors to the nongovernment 
organ! zatioris-^publi she rs, professional associations , 
intermediate school districta and others who traffic in the 
optional, 

I think that I now understand the federal government's current problem. 

Research doesii* t change schools faaf enough to suit Congress or the .schools 

theroicelv^ So the federal education agencies cannot just do research. 

Development doesn't change the schools -because thei^ won't adopt: they only 
It i 

invent or perhaps adapt. Besides, cur ^^iculum ^developnent might spawn 
another MACOS, And the publishrtrs are largely opposed to federal curricula 
and materials anyway. So the FEAs cannot just do development. Training is 
no g^Dd because nreservice training produces more teachers (there are too 
many already) ^nd inieLVice training is weak and lacks political appeal. 
That leaves nothing for the FEAs to chj except for dissemination and 
t-echn i ca I as s^i gta^ncg * which are attractive, because they get the federal 
research and development, off the shelves and the local i^ jvations on the 
road and offer immadiate^ politically popular help to local schools. 

That logic leads to ERIC^ PtPs, NflLP, NDN and RDX. But they float,, 
disconnected from the federal/state/local authority line along which 
sign.! f icants new programs move "into local schools. AnJi according to tha 
iogic of this paper i they might not ever have been invented and would not h-a 
greatly missed* 



Change Agentry and School Improvement: 
The Principal's Role 

James M. Lipham, Proft^ssor of Educational Administration, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison 

Ultimately, an educational change can result in school improvement only if the 
human resources in.Jhe local school are adequate for, bringing about change* The 
principars role as a change agent is crucial in this process, 

Kay Poin^i No change of any education significance can, be implemented in a school without 
the understanding, involvement and support of the principaU ^ . q 

As an agent of change, a principal carries out the functions of: 
Goal and policy setting . 
Program development 
Organizalional coordination 
Resource management 
Liaison with other groups 
. Assessment of effectiveness and efficiency 

The principal also must give attention to the substantive conten* of a proposed 
change, 

' The principal must be skilled in the processes of purposing, planning; organizing, 
training, implementing and evaluating. 

Research studies on the principars role have shown: 

Leadership behavior is a powerful factor in adoption and institutionalization. 
Quality of leadership is related to the perceived effectiveness of instruction 
and staff motivation and morale. 

Philosophy and organization of the school affect the decision making 
process - those affected by a decision should participate in making it. 

s Principals face various barriers to change: 

Societal and community attitudes constitute the fifst and foremost barrier. 
Boards of education become barriers only if it costs more money* ^ 
The managerial level(adminiitrators and key staff) constitute formidable 
barriers when their specialized "kingdoms" are threatened* 
Most superintendents are willing to foster a climate of change unless 
there are serious philosophical objections, economic considerations or 
community reactions. 



R€€ommandatioiisi Serious, sustained logitudinal studies should be conducted in innovative local schools 
concerning the interface between the principaTs role as^an interna! agent of change 
and the consultant's role as an eKternal agent of change. 

Univorsity based administrative internships should be established to place prospective 
principals and consultonts in innovative schools and consultative agencies. 
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A National Dissemination Consortium should be formed by schools and consultative 
agenciis where dissemination research is conducted and/or Dissemination Fellows 
serve internships to:" 

Strengthen current dissemination efforts of agencies that /interface .yvith local 
schools. . , 

Provide "administrator centers" comparable to Teacher Centers. 
Enhance efforts of existing associations by such activities as conferences. 



OiANGl AG^TRY AND SCTOOL IMPTOTO^Ti 
THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 

Dr. James M* Lipham^ Professor of Idunatlonal Administration^ 
University of wisconsln-Madisbn 

' ? ' . • 

=' ■ ^ 

Ultimately, an educational change, whether in purpqses, programs, . 
processes, procedures or produets, can result in school improvement only if 
the human resources in the local sch^l are adequate tor bringing about the 
change* Recently, many major and minor educational change programs have 
been conceived, researched, tested, validated,, developed, approved, 
abstracted, described, discussed and didsemlnatedi yet we find that they 
have little or no Impact on Improved practice in iTOal schools, Iven if 
proposals for change do finally get to the principal's desk, they seldcm 
seem to go beyond it. why should this be so? How can this condition be 
changed? 

Previously, it has been shown that no change of any educational 
significance can be Injplemented in a school without the understanding. 
Involvement and support of the principal (Llpham, 1977| Jackson, 1978^ 
Weldy, 1979)* As the head of the ultimate client system to be served, the 
local school, the principal performs a key ^undary-spannlng role In 
bringing the hu.nan and mate^rlal resources from tha larger environment to 
bear on 'Improving educational practice* She principal's linking r61e as an 
internal agent of educational change is of crucial Importance, 

The present paper goes, beyond previous proposals by examining, first, 
the major expectations held for the principal's role as the primary Internal 
change agent. Second, a general theoretical model of institutional roles is 
presented which stresses the need for mutual role eKpectatlons and 
Receptions as the principal interacts with significant others. Since our 
concern here is with dissemination, the essential interface between the 



principal, as an internal change agent, and the consu&ant, as an external 
change agent, is used to illustrate the model* Then, some suhstantive 
reseacch findings regarding the leadership and decision making behayiotii 
demanded of the principal at different stages of the change process are 
documented* Next, some serious constraints regarding the prir.'^ipal's role 
are described as they occur at the institutional^ managerial and technical 
levels of the school organization. The paper concludes by suggesting aome 
substantial Interventions that might be made ? particularly at the federal 
level, to ^rengthen the future role of the principal as an important human 
resource in implementing essential change in local schools. 

The Principajt's Role as an Ag ent of Change 
. The primary role of the principal is to foster changes tnat -hi^l c'^>u.nce 
teaching and learning in the local school, hs the internal les^lat' of 
change, the principal must fulfill certain essential functiomt if th«^ 
implementation of a change program is to be successful. Cons iitstnts 

other external change agents who would work effectively with p.:^nc!p- is 

should recognize and appreciate the breadth and depth of the rg^ j 
responsibilities demanded of the principal as an agenh of change. 

The Functions of the Principal 

Reoen^ily^ Campbell (1979) has summarized the distinctive administrat/^.vr* 

functions that apply to the principal as follows^ 

1 * The a^aminisLrator ^'^noul d d iscer n an d influence the development of 
ggal s an^~poircies for the sch cjols. The goals may be there in the 
culture of the comnK'nity and oc the school and if so, they should 
bc^ discerned and pc-chaps made i^xplicit. If the administrator 
bsicomes convinced tnat the goals and. policies now extant ars 
inadequate or incomplete^ he or she then has the obllgatif r' to 
eKert influence tc see that they become more adequate or mere 
complete. To be sur-, the administrator cannot achieve th:^ 
function aloiWi he or she must Involve other people—boaid m^mbers»> 
lay citiz"ni:™iin this process. But it is the administrator ' s job 
to see that som?.^ direction is given to this development. 
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2, The admlnistgateg ghould stimulate and direct the d ave lOFinent of 

pgag gams to aqh lave the goals and purpQsea , Again r WAny others are 
involved and tew aApinletrators can dictate this pca^^sss. The 
admlnistratog can elleit the help .of appropgiate pecipl#, oan give 
some direction to the iteps needed in such developr-ii^t, can support 
thoae who ifcarry the developnent forward, and can rafekavit clear that 
this activity is basic to the operation of the org tmlgatioh* 

3 * The adtainistrator should establish and -^cc^rdlnata an organiiation 
to implement the programs . Central to this function is the 
determination of staff requirements, the employtf^ent of oompetent 
peisons to fill the positions, and the establlsmcint of necessary 
relationships among staff members, As far as wnaible, assioMerits 
and expectations should be clear. Staff members ahould^hnm^ what 
the formal organiiation of the system is and. what the procadaires 
are for queatloning such arrangements* Again, t^iis fyriction 
requires a great deal of interaction among perscn^, h ptgr'^^s the 
administrator attempts to keep healthy. 

4 . The administrator fi^ftould procure and manage the reso urc es needed to 
s upj^r t t he g a n 1 za ti on^^ nd its pr og r am s Implicit in this 
function are the proceseej of budgeting— the projection^ of 
eiqpendltures and .revenues ^ and of accounting— ^keeping track of 
where monies have gone« But to budget propc^rXy there must be some 
vision of programs and of how money can be m^A to make them live, 
Also^ to secure money frrai the larger environincntr'^the district, 
the state, the national government and even from private s©urces-*--a 
case for the programs must be made and appt opriately presented. 

5 * The administrator should represent the organisation to groups in 
the local, and when appropriate^ In the larger conmunity and when 

- necegsagyy mediate- among these groups . ttis^ip^Jperhapi-^fche =ra — 
forthright political function that the administrator is called upon 
to perform^ There are many groups in .thca community and even In the 
school itself and they frequently have diverse perceptions of thes 
organiiation and its performancfes, In represantlng the organization 
the isdmlnishratar must cope with these diver^i?i perceptions, 
Mcreover, in many situations, the administrator must help 
organizations with diverse views pf che school arid Its procedures 
reach onough corisensus to permit the nchool to. continue to 
operate. This will often thrust the administrator into the broker 
role, one d*rfma^ndlng political skills of a high order, 

6 , F inall y , the administrator should appraise the effectiveness and ; 
agflQ iency of these operations , I use the term effectiveness to 
mean the achievement of the goals and I use the. term effioiericy to 
mean at lowest possible cost. But feedback and appraisal are 
neaessax:y blA these functions are performed. How wall were 'goals 
established? How well were programs developed? How effective has 
the organisation been? In addition, the administrator should 
address the larger aoncern"have the programs made a difference In 
student outcomes? As with many other functions, the administrator 
will need staff help to perform the appraisal function adequately. 
Again, I ^mphaslie the point that the administrator's task Is to 
see that it is done* * * 
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The Tasks of the Principal 

In implatienting an educational change, the prinGipal not only must 
fulfill the foregoing functions , but also must give attention to the 
substantive content of the pEoposed change. The content of m^t new 
edueational pcograms am be classified into the following five dcmainsi 
curriculum and instcuction, staff personnel, student personnel, financial 
and physical resources and hame-school'-coimnunity relations (Lipham andHoeh, 
1974)* Changing conditions in our society highlight specific tasks required 
of the principal in each of these dcmainSp ^ 

Curriculum and Instruct ion , Wi^spread OTncern about declining test 
scores, the basic competency of. students in reading, writing and 

mathematics, and the ability of students to function effectively as citizens 

V - - , . / ■ 

in our society have focused attention on both the content of the curriculum 
and the teachings-learning processes utiliiedi Typical tasks of the 

t^-lnolpal in the domain of curriculum- and inetruotion infclude assessing the 

. ^ ' \ ■ ' ^ 

community context ^^for education, reaching agreement on goals, stating 

\ 

^ > \ 
educational objectives, planning and organizing cur ricular and cocurricular 

programs, implementing instructional activities and evaluating educational 

out canes. 

Stage Personnel . Due to the increased unionization of teachers, the 
function of personnel today is assuming increased importance since 
negotiations have altered substantially the formal and informal power and 
Influence relationships of the school. Continuing tasks of the principal in 
the area of personnel include the recruitment, selection, orientation, 
assignment, supervision, motivation, development, negotiation, arbitration i 
evaluation, transfer and termination of staff ^ 

f 




student Personnel , Current concerna with "due process" and the rights 
of all students—particularly the handicapped" are powerful ^stimuli for 
educational change. Typical role tasks of the principal in the area of 
student personnel include student assessment ^ assignment, scheduling, 
attendancef advisement , guidance, health and discipline* In accomplishing 
these tasks, principals are assisted by counselors, psychologists, nurses, 
social workers and others* Even so, student personnel concerns demand 
considerable time and attention of principals, hence they must be skilled in 
working, effedtively with all students, ^ 

Financial and Physical Resources , In an age of accountability and an 
era of declining enrollments, the principal must give attention to the 
appropriate utilisation of the htman and material resources available to the 
school. Essential tasks in this area include planning, programming and 
budgetingi accounting for school monies (both curriculat and oo-currlcular ) i 
maintaining Inventories; supervising school construction, remodeling and 
maintenance? supervising school lunch, transportation and other auxiliary 
services* Principals sometimes spend more time on these matters than 

ideally they would desire. 

r 

Home^chool=Commun i ty Rela t ions * Today, parents and citizens are 
demanding a stronger voice in the administration and operation of their 
schools. These demands Increase the importance of tasks in home-school^ 
community relations which Include assessing conmiunity values, needs and 
aspirations J analyzing the oomposltlon, relationships and demands of 
conrounity subpublios; working with parents and parent organizations, 
community leaders and agencies i and oommun I eating with and involving the 
community in determining the purposes, programs, progress and plans Cor the 
improvement of the school. 



The Processes Utillied by the Principal 

In, fulfilling the foregoing functions and tasks, the principal must also 
be skilled in the .following administrative proceoseai purposing, planning, 
organizing, training, implementing and avalupting (Lipham, 1979)* 

Purposing y or goal setting, involves identifying, clarifying and 
defining goals and objectives. Needs assessment ^ issue analysis and value 
clar if ication are t>^ical relevant techniques for reaching agreement on 
proposed programs, Althougfi it may seem superfluous to ask about 
educational purposes, misperc^tions and misunderstandings about the 
objectives of an innovative progrs^m often contribute significantly to its 
failure* Administrators engaged iri\ implementing improvements are well 
advised, therefore, to utilize appropriate goal clarification and goal 
setting techniques as a basis for program^planning. 

Planning includes such aativities as specifying objectives, developing 
strategies and making iimnediate and long-range decisions* It involves 
investigating conditions and operations related, to purposes and objectives, 
consider irig possible alternatives and recommending changes to be made* 
Thus, while planning may precede a major decision, it may also follow a 
decision and be concerned with Its Implementation* 

Organizing includes the followingi selecting specific rational 
processes to implement a plan, assigning primary role responsibilities and 
relating pebple and tasks. In effect, organizing includes activities 
designed to increase the degree of congruence between organizational and 
individual goals, roles and behaviors so that the outcomes of organizational 
effectiveness and individual efficiency may be enhanced. 

Trainijig , both preservice and inservlce, must be provided for those ■ 
engaged in an Improvement effort. An adequate program of staff development 
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Is absQlutely essential if a major educational change is to be implemented 
effectively. Since the field of education involves ah intensive^ inteC'- 
paraonal tedhnoiogy, the quality of Implementation of an innovation depends 
directly u^n the knowledge^ skills and attitud'ss of each member of the 
staff. Staff developnent also includes motivating the staff to implement a 
program of educational improvCTent. 

Xnplementing requires not only that tasks be defined and responsibili=^ 
ties assigned^ but also that the necessary facilitleSf equipment and 
materials be' provided to acoomplish each responsibility* Moreover^ one must 
determine whether the progr^ being implemented is making gains toward 
goalS/ since a program may be implemented exactly- as planned still not 
reach its intended objectives, Prlneipals need information about progress 

■ i 

during the oourse of implementation so that problems cjan be i dent i fed and ^ 
corrected quickly as they develop, Thus^ inf orr^'ation niUSt be obtained 
regarding how a program is being implemented relative to short-range and , 
long- range objectives* / ' 

Evaluating includesi reviewing plans and objectives; obtaining data 
regarding inputs ^ processes and outputs; interpreting the data obtained! 
drawing implications for future plannir^g; reporting results* Evaluating, 
therefore f may be defined as the process of defining, obtaining and 
providing useful i^v.jrmation for judging decision alternatives. Because 
local school personi:al tend ho ignore evaluative processes, greater 
attention to syst%Ai/ Lc evaluation Is now mandated for participation in many 
educational improvement program5--par tlcularly those that are federally 
funded. 

Simply the enumeration of the Coregolng functions, tasks and processes 
provides a broad perspective that helps one apprecLate the multitude o£ 



expectations held for the principal's role. Yet twc* other points should.be 
made. First, the implementation of any major change-^ within the school is a 
dynamic process. Hence, the principal as a change agent must understand the 
continuous interplay and interaction among the functions to be fulfilled, 
the tasks to be performed and the processes to be utilised if the change is 
to be succeasful* Second, the principal and others must recognize that 
changes within the school inevitably and ultimately involve mutual inter- 
personal interaction* The principal cannot "go it alone," Hence, attention 
must be given to establishing mutual role expectations and perceptions as a 
basis for working effectively with others. 

Role Relationships of the Principal 
The principal's role as an agent of educational change was described 
above in terms of the functions to be fulfilled, the tasks to be performed 
and. the processes to be utilized^ Regardless of how described^ the 
effectiveness of the principal can be measured by the extent to which' his or 

her on-the-job behavior meets with the eKpectations held for the role. 

Since role effectiveness is of universal concern, how may role expectations 
be depicted and described that working relationships can be improved? 

Role theory may serve as the conceptual key to unlocking the human 
potentinl for change within schools so that organisational and individual 
effectiveness and efficiency can be enhanced. Roles represent the dynamic 
aspects of a position, office or status within an institution (Linton, 
1936), Roles are complementary and Interlocking, e.g., principal-consultant 
they are institutional givens and not "made to order"; they are somewhat 
flexible, having behaviors ranging along a continuum from "required" to 
"prohibited" J they vary in scope from functionally specific to functionally 
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diffusei and they itrve as standards by which ths^ef fectiveness ©f one's 
on-the-job behavior la judged (Getzels and Guba^ 1957). 

Thm Role of the Principal 

In applying role theory to the sohool we can consider the principal^ 
consultant relationship to depict three types of role expectations and the 
interactions between and among them, The^e three types of role expeotations 
are self-role expectations, alter 's role expectations and perceived alter 's 
expectations. 

Self-Role Expectationi . Am shovm in the diagram in Figure 1^ point A of 
the triangle represents the eKpeotatibns held by the principal for his or 
her own role as principal of the school* These self--role expeotatlons are 
powerful determinants of behavior and are derived from one's own background^ 
training and es^erience* They represent the extent to which the principal 
feels that he or she should or sriould not fulfill certain functions, do 
specific tasks or use particular pcoqe&ses' as the principal of the schooil 
They are continually merttally measured in term^^^ the statement, " 
principal, 1 am expected to , , * 

Before leaving point we should. also observe that self -role 
expectations include two types, ''actual" role and ."idealized* role. Several 
recent studies (NASSP^ 1978 and 1979) have revealed that often there is a 
considerable discrepancy between what principals, in fact, da (e.g,, "how I 
do spend my time"), and what they feel that they should do (e.g./ "how I 
should spend my time"). The difference between one's actual role behavior 
and the idealized role behavior one posits for his or her own position is a 
measure of role adequacy. ^ 

Alter 's Role Expectations ^ Point B in Figure 1 represents the alter 's 
expectations for how the principal elthar does or should behave. Again, 
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these expectations derive from previoua training and experiences of the 
alter with the foe^l role of principal. In the case at hahd^ the consultant 
holds many expectations for the pr incipal-^sometimes positive^ but often 
negative — imeasured in terms of the statement, "I expect the principal 
to , . . 

Examination of the distance between point h, self'-role expectations, and 
point r filter's expectations, can be both revealing and helpful. This 
distance is called existential distance, not in terms of philosophical 
distance, but existential in terms of the magnitude of the differences that, 
exist — the length of line AB, In some principal^consultant situations line 
AB may be cjuite short; there is considerable understanding and agreement on 
expectations for the principal's role* In other situations this distance 
may be quite great—particularly if the consultant holds uninformed, 
incomplete or biased expectations of the principal as an actual or potential 
agent of change. Thus, the need exists for many consultants to understand 
better thesedpe and magnitude of the functions, tasks and processes of the 
principal's role. . 

Perceived Alter -s Expectations . In addition to the role, expectations 
held by the principal himnelf or herself (point A) and those ^held by the 
consultant for the principal (point B) , and the difference between them 
(line AB> , disagreements and misunderstanding can also derive from another 

source, point C in Figure 1. Theas differences are not existential but 

s 

perceptual. In our example, such perceptions held by the priftcipal are 
measured by the statement, "I believe that the consultant expects me 
to , * . ' • 

.Since we live and act in terms of the world as we see it, one's 
perceptions of alter 's expectations become exceedingly .important* As an ^ 



example, we can consider the conanents of one principal who defensively, if 
not cealistically , .^tated: 

It seems so easy for consultants to zip m and out of here and 
say ^Do this** or "Do that," But I'd like to see them try it with 
' the parents^ staff and students in this school. In my job, these 
"hot shots'* would fall flat on their faces in ten minutes i 

view of the above situation, it is instructive to examine in 

Figure 1 the difference between what the consultant expects of the 

principal (point B) and what the principal perceives as the consultant's 

expectations (poirit C)~the length of line BC, This difference is called 

conmiunlcative distance. This distance can be reduced by opening formal 

and informal communication channels, utilising adequate means and engaging 

with appropriate frequency in the eoimnunication of mutual expectatinns. 

Several studies (Abbott, I960? Henoley, 1960) have shown the 
ineffectiveness of an interaction to be due less to the differences in 
expectation/^that are out in the open and understood than to those that 
are mi^ipereeived and misunderstood. In our example, therefore, as Ferneau 
(1954) discovered several years ago, the principal ^and the consultant 
would do well to discuss freely and openly their mutual role 
ejcpectations=-'in effect^ reducing the eoimnuni cat i^e distance between them. 

To complete our examination of the rfilationahips in Figure 1, we ' 
should also consider the relationship of the principal's self-^role 
expectations ^(point A) to the principal's perceptions of alter 's 
expectations tpoint C) , and the difference between them—line AC. This 
difference, teamed intraceptive distance, possesses several implications 
for the selection, preparation and improvement of principals. 

Why is it that some people ar^ able to assess immediately and 
accurately thl'ieKpectations that others hold for them while rcners 
experience great»^^if f icialty, even if they can do so at all? Research 
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on perceptual discr IminatTon and perceptual integration suggest tLut through 
adequate training programs and eKperiences in appropriate settings, it is 
possible to improve substantially one's intraceptive skills.^ NThese issues 
are eKploir^^d further in the concluding section of this paper which deals 
with devs Loping the hirnian resources of present and prospective principals. 

Complementary Role Relationships 

ThuB far in our analysis^ we have devoted attention to only one^halC of 
the complement jiCy role relationship— the principal' s role. In a mutual cole 
relationship^ however, a similar analysis must made of the interlocking 
role~in bur' ©KCTple, that of the consult ant™ si nee the same expectation, 
perception and distance phenomena eKist. 

As may be seen in Figure 2, the consultant's self-eKpectations for his 
or her own role (point the principal's eT^eatatlons fOt the 

consultant's cole (point B ' ) ^ the consultant's pecoeptions of the 
principal's expactations (point/.G'); and the existential (line A'B'), 
cofranunicative (line B'C) and intraceptive (line A'C-) distances regarding 
the aonsultant's role are equally relevant* Thus^ it becomes mandatory to 
m;ip and describe the functions, tasks and processes exEtected of the 
ct/'^Mul tant , as was done for the principal in the first part of this papec. 
Th-s, is a tall order, indeed, because of wide variations i.n the emerg^ing 
,LT'le of the consultant when compared with the established role of the 
principal/ The ex^ctations cot consultants may range from information 



glv'*f and resource utoillier to process helper and problem solver* 
Therefore, theoreticians and practi tioner& engaged in dtsq«mination should 
aontin^e to discuss and describe the linking role of the external consultant 
in education. 
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In describing the cole of the consultant it may be help' 1 to exaniine in 
Figure 2 the areas of the three planes between triangle ABC an' *:.riangla 
A'B'C*. Future research may well reveal a considerable degree o. i^imilarity 
between the principal's cole as an internal change agent and the 
consultant's role as an external change agent ^"particular ly regarding r^u 
Issues as the context and organization of th^ ^ odI, the administrat y 
teaching-learning processes utilized and the outccv-; l- of the school. iiiUf: 
the selection^ preparation and improvement of interh^'? >nd external 
educational change agents may have much in common. 

Finally^ it should be observed that although the aompl^mentary role 
relationships are shown as a somewhat static modal in Figure 2, when one 
intLoduces the element cf timn^ then the points, distances and planes may 
shift dramatically with the triangi becoming far from equilateral* Hence, 
longitudinal research studies of chL in the principals-consultant \ 
relationship in several school situatiivns ^!re essential. \ 

K 

Research on \u Prin cxpal's Change Agent Role 
During ' le past decade substantial research on the principal's role as 
an agent of change has been ronducted^ — particularly at the Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Individualized Schooling (Lipham ^nd 
Fruth, 1976; Lipham and Daresh, 1980), Several researchers have eKc:mined 
both elementary and secondary schools aSf over the years, they made the 
major change to programs of individualized schooling. Theorct,ica.- elements /, 
of various views of change were examined ^ including the problem solving 
model (Jung and Lippitt, 1966), the social interaction model (Rogers, 1962; 
Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971) # the research-development-dlf fusion m^el ; lUba, 
i968| Guba and Clark, 1974) and the linkage, model (Havelock, 1969i Ha^^^l uk 
and Lingwood, 1973) of educational change, jl 
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T he Phases of Change 



In the research at WisaonsLny the procBSB of implementing educational 
change was conoeptualized In terms of the following phases (Klauaneier, 
Karges and Krupa^ 1977)^ 

1. fi wareness Phase . Local educators become sen^itiye to the need Cor 
change and becane informed about progranm\atlc alternatives. 
Decision makers are given an overview of a program in order to 
Btimulate them to consider it and inforntaLion rr^garding the 
rDqulred commitments to adopt it. 

2, Commitment phase. Local decision makers ccwpile the necessary 
information and secure the necessary commitjnents , approvals and 
cjcoperation of pMple— staffs parents , ccmmiunity groups and the 
school boards At the end of this phase ^ the decision ?.o adopt or 
not to adopt the program Improvement is made. In making ' ^jfi 
decision to adopts local educators are provided with information 
describing the change, cost factors^ evaluation results and the 
requi rementi5 for implementing the change, 

J, Changeover Phase . The school staff becomes prepared to make the 
Chan goober , First, leaders are Identified, receive Instruction 
regarding the change and de^relop plans Cor Imple^ientatlon. 
Bpeciflc plans, are operatlonali^ed during the chrngaover period, 
and throughout^ the school staff narticipates in ingoing stsff 
development. 

4, Refin ement Phase , After school staffs have begun inplementlng the 
change programV they find that new understandinqs ana s! 111?- are 
required to refine their implementation efforts, The nt^d r >r 
refinement emerges out of the fact that the staff mspberb are 
ejcpected to perform their responsibilities in new ways. On the 
basis of systematic feedback, the change program itself may also be 
refined. 

Renewal Phase . This stage includes activities designed to i ^lentif y 
'and resolve unanticipated problems to develop Improved ways ^r^f 
implementing the change, and to prepare successive generations of 
professional personnel to fill new and expanded rdes. 

The findinga frOT only a sampling of the several studies are cited here 

to highlight the leadership and decision making responsibilities of the 

principal as an agents of change. 
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Thg^H.r^clg 3l and Leaders hip 

At the elementary school level, Goodridfe (1975) sought to answer the 
quesfc^^on, "Who are the individuals in the schTOl who make the initial 
decii^ion to adopt an Innovation?" By visiting, observing^ interviewing and 
aKamining elementary schools that were implementing a major innovationr he 
found that principals were the major decision makers in the decision to 
adopt change. In the majority of schools^ moreover^ this decision was 
shared with teachers in the school. Superintendents, central office 
personnel and parents typically were minimally involved in the decision to 
jdopt a major change* Moreover^ school boards often let others make 
decisions about the adoption of educational programs if no additional costs 
were involved. 

At the secondary school level Neiner (1978) conducted a study in six 
comprehensive senior high schTOls that had adopted a major change of 
individualized schooling* Data were collected through nonpartlclpant 
observations, documentary analysis and indepth analysis of semistructured, 
open end^d interviews, A major finding of the study was that the nature and 
quality of the leadership behavior provided by the principal appropriate to 
the various phases of the implementation process were essential to effecting 
educational change. Moreover, continuity in leadership positions on the 
part of adminiBtrators was essential* Those schools experiencing greatest 
difficulty had a hig,h rate of turnover in th# pr incipalship. In addition^ 
the following components were necessary to implement changei a shared 
decision making structure, adequate inservlce training of staff and a 
program of continuing currijular develppmant * 

Gcameni (1974) examined the relationship between the leadership behavior 
of the principal and teachers* perceived effectiveness of an innovative 
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instruct Innal program in elementary schools. He nd that when principals 
exhibited instrumertal, supportive and participative leadt^rship, then the 
instructional program of the schCMDl was evaluated as effective. He 
concluded, therefore, that principals should exhibit behaviors indicative of 
Instrumental leadership (clarifying expectations, specifying procedures to 
be followed and assigning specific tasks) ^ supportive leadership (being 
friendly and apprQachable, iMking out for the personal welfare of staff 
members and helping make work pleasant on their tasks) and participative 
leadership (consulting with staff members before taking action, allowing 
staff members to influence decisions and asking staff members for 
suggestions and input in decision making). 

Moyle (1977) also examined the principal's leadership behavior in 
relation to the effectiveness, of decision making in elementary schools 
engaged in implementing a major innovation* He used interview and 
observation techniques to characterise and describe the leadership behavior 
of principals according to instrumental, participative and supportive 
leadership dimensions, Decinion making proc^^sses we.:e described according 
to their perceived effectiveness and the pxtent to which mumbers felt 
satisfied with how decisions were made and the actual decisions that were 
made. He found that whereas instrumental (directive) leadership was 
eKercised with caution by principals, other staff members viewed the= 
principal's Instrumental behavior as a positive leadership attribute. 
Supportive leadership was also very Important to teacher motivation and . 
satlsfactloh, as well as decision making in the schoolv Even so, the 
multitude of job responsibilities frequently precluded principals from 
providing supportive leader behavior to the extant deairtd by both 
themselves and others, Partlcipativ^i le^dersliip was also exhibited by 
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prlncipaLs In that they accepted information, Input and advVce of staff 
members, Frcm these Eindlngs he concluded that the leadership behavior of 
the principal was the central critical factor in the effective 
implamentation of a major innovation in the school. 

The Principal^and Decision Jjak^ing 

Several researchers have examined the decision making process in 
elementary and secondary schools actively engaged in implementing the major 
educational innovation of individualized schooling, Holmqutst (1976) 
conducted an intensive onsite observational study to ascertain qualitative 
descriptions of the decision making process in innovative elementary 
schools. He spent considerable time in three selected schools examining 
primary docianents^ observing meetings and interviewing the total staffs of 
the schools. Regarding the content of decisions , he found considerable 
sharing of decisions regarding curriculijn and Instruction and student 
personnel, but sane reluctance of central office administrators and even 
some school principals to :»hare decisions OTncernlng staff personnel/ 
finance and business manacamenty school plant and hofne-sehool-conununity 
relations . 

Regarding the stages of decision making, Holmquis discovered that great 
attention was given to the initial stages of problem articulation, 
alternative posing and weighing and making the decision choice, but little 
attention was given to the aubsequent stages of decision impl^entation and 
decision evaluation. He also discovered excessive reliance on a total group 
participation mode for making many decisions. Such personal variables as 
ejfpertiee, eKperience in the school and Informal influence^ and such 
organisational variables as legal requirements, formal position held and 
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access to information frequently renclered the actual decision making process 
in the schools to be mote social or political than it was rational. 

Additional observational studies of decision making in innovative 
elementary schTOls were conducted by Kawleski (1977) and Moyle (1977), In 
schools implementing programs of individualized SGhooling, they found that 
teachers were dynamically invplved--^maklng and implementing many decisions 
regarding Instructional progriairaning* curricular materials and student 
evaluation. Even though the scope of such decisions occasionally was 
constrained by the central office or the principal, teachers generally were 
able to share information^ expertise and input to making, implementing and 
evaluating decisions regarding instructional prograiitfning. 

Concerning the stages of making decisions, however, Kawleski and Moyle 
found, as did Holmquist (1976), a tendency to over use the total group 
participation mode. The decision making process, moreover, often was unduly 
influenced by positional, organizational and personal variables. Regarding 
decision . ivolvement, the researchers conGluded that teachers generally were 
satisfied with both the frequency and the level of their involvement. 
Teachers, however, •li'asired an increase in the scope of their involvement^^ 
particularly in school and districtwide decisions—since some of the 
decisions they viewed as their prerogatives were still being constrained by 
district and schoolwide policies, procedures, conmlttees and individuals. 

In an observational study of the decision making process in six 
innovative high schools, Watklns (1978) eKamined the philosophies, 
structures, processes and groups engaged in decision makingr the involvement 
of personnel in the decision making processi and the satisfaction of school 
personnel with their involvement in decision making. He found a clearly 
articulated, understood and internalized philosophy of education to be 



essential as a basis for po3i^y, managerial and instructional decision 
making. Moredver^ an attieulated policy for making decisions was essential 
to the successful implementatron of an innovative instructional program. In 
the schools eKamined, many of the major educational decisions were shared. 
The level of staff participation in the decision making process was 
perceived by the staff to be generally satisfactory. Even so, the principal 
still performed a major role in determining the decision making policy and 
in implementing the decision making structures and processes, Thus# the 
decision making process consisted primarily of authoritative decision making 
utilizing a participative approach. 

Regarding the schoolwide organization for decision making, those 
structures which were hiqhly satisfying to the staff facilitated 
int^adepar tmental and Interdepartmental exchange of information, ideas and 
opinions; accelerated decision making at tu^ teaching^learning level; and 
afforded ready access to administrators. Regarding distriotwide decision 
making structures, secondary school staffs felt frustrated in their efforts 
to provide input to and influence on districtwide decisions which 
increasinqly seemed to impact on cucricular, staff and student personnel, 
and financial operations of the local school. In sum, appropriate decision 
making structures had not yet been developed to articulate schrol concerns 

with district concerns, and conversely, 

f 

! 

Conclusions Regarding the PrincipAl's Rols 

Prom the foregoing and other studies several firm conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the leadership and decision making behavior of the principal 
as an agent of change. First, the leadership behavior of the principal is a 
powerful factor which influences the adoption and institutionalization of an 
educational change. More^er^ different styles of leadership are necessary. 



In the dlffecent phases of the ehange process. Second, the nature and 
quality of leadership provided by the principal are directly and positively 
ralatad to the perceived effectiveness of the decision making process, the 
perceived ef f ecti veneaa of instruction and staff motivation and morale. 
Third, the philosophy and organization of the school affect the decision 
making process. Hence, schools should be structured to provide opportu- 
nities Cor those affected by a decision to participate in making it. 
Finally, there is an increased desire on the part of teachers and othe^ 
staff members to become involved in the decision making process on school- 
wide and districtwide matters, as well as on classroom issues. Moreover, 
the appropriate involvement of the staff in decision making is significantly 
and positively related to the outcomes of the school. 

Barriers to Change Faced by the Principal 
From the foregoing research findings regsirding the principal's role, 
several barriers to educational change and improvement '-an be identified. 
These barriers may be better understood, classified and dealt with at 
different levels of the school organization. 

According to Paisons (liSS) ^ the school is not a simple, direct line 
hierarchy but, instead, consists of the institutional or community system, 
the managerial system and the tpchnic^l system* There are qualitative and 
quantitative breaks across these three system levels in terms of their 
structure, aut*^ority, supports, controls, exchanges, processes and 
interactions. Factors which constrain the role of the principal as an agent 
of change aan be considered at each of the system levels* 




Institutional Barrierg 

The institutional or community level includes the nationil^ state* local 
and community environment of the school^ including the board of education as 
the interstitiol agency between the institutional and the managerial levels. 

Clearly^ a multitude of barriers to change exist within this larger 
environment and impinge directly on the school* General societal and 
community attitudes toward change constitute the first And foremost 
barrier. Through the yea»rs^ even the meaning of innovation itself seems to 
shift from that of being a "good" to a "dirty" word. At the present time, 
there is a substantial anti-innovation bias in our society. 

Diversity in community values* the lock of congruence between 
predominant community values and the culture of the school and the continual 
conflict between prevailing economic and social values frequently serve to . 
stpdie change. In addition, such demographic variables as aize# location 
and composition of the conmunity must: be considered. It probably is no 
accident, therefore^ that moat major change programs in eoucation are first 
tried and implemented in affluent suburban schools before they finally find 
their way to urban or rural ghetto ones. 

Another institutional- level barrier to change is that of citizens' 
expectations for the schools, Reeen^. national polls (Gallup, 1979) reveal 
that citizens' ratings of the schools continue to daqline. Findings frcm 
our studies of educational change (Lipham and Darash, 1980) reveal that 
apart from the departure of the principal, the next most important reason 
cited for a school's abandoning an educational innovation is that of "lack 
of community support." 

loards of education typically become barriers to a change only if if 
costs more money. Since most educitlonal change programs incur at least 
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some additional Initial costs for staff training and deyelopment—not to 
mention mater ials^-^many proposals for change are styitiied at this point. 
Even if such initial costs are to be picked up by special state or federal 
projecUSi schTOl boardSr perhaps rightfully so^ have become quite leary of 
programs for change, 

M a rva g e rial B a r r i e r s 

The managerial level is comprised of the board of ^^ducation? the school 
superintendent^ central office line and staff parsonnel, the principal and 
Other building'" level adninistrators and spaciallsts^ and, in soma school 
systems^ also includes acadar.ic departmant heads within the school. 

Ironically enough, the managerial level typically constitutes the most 
formidable of all barriers to the implementaitlon of aducational change. An 
inordinate amount of time is typically spent by the Innovative principal in 
working with, through, or around the bureaucracy. At the super intendent|>'s 
levol/ our recent studies (Artis, 1980i Brittenham, 1980^ Zimman, 1980)*|have 
shown that just as the laadarship and decision making behavibr of the 
principal pervada the school, so jikewise do the values, orientations and 
dehavnor of the supei: intendant pfervade the district* In the vords of one 
pr incipa i 

If the superintendent is against it, then forget' It i ■ ^ 

He can marshall the support of the beards the community, the ■ ; . 

teachers and everybody else to nail your hide to the wall. 

Fortunatf^ly, unless there are serious philosophical objections, economic 

considaratidns or coimunity reactions, most super intendents seem more ^ than 

willing to foster a climate of change and diversity within their Iqcal 

schools—particularly on matters of curriculum and instructibn wherein^ they 

frequently yield to the wishes, plans and proposals of the principal and his 

or her staff. \ 
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Less likely than the superintendent to foster changes in the local 
school are the central office directors, supervisors and coordinators whose 
specialized "kingdoms'' and programs are often seriously threatened by a 
major educational change. When these people do become aware of a proposed 
change in a local school^ they usually serve as barriers by insisting that 
the "wrong axe is being ground." Sometimes, those who head "kingdoms" at 
the central office jc. \n forces with department chairs who head "fiefdoms" in 
the school and the hands of the principal are secured* Fortunately, 
however, many of the recent change programs in education are content 
specific, such as in reading or mathematics, hence they may receive 
sustained and rpecialized support by central office personnel who are on the 
cutting edge of their fields. 

In summary, the barriers to change at the managerial level are 

formidable indeed. In the words of some recent researchers (MacPherson, 

Salley and Baehr, 1979); 

The commonly expressed idea that principals are or should 
be change agents may be subject to considerable revision. . * , 
Unless some environmental characteristics, particularly those 
related to the organization of the schTOl and school system, are 
changed, the principal rarely will be a change agent and his or 
her work will be routinely predictable. 

Technical Barriers 

The technical system level concerns the workflow of the school and 
consists essentially of teachers, students and to some eKtent parents. 

Although most school principals can cite one or more teachers whose 
transfer would be welcomed (teachers sometimes feel the same way abouc 
certain students) f it can be safely concluded from our studies of change 
(Lipham and Daresh, 1980) that few major barriers to change ejclst at the 
technical level of the school. Of course, many decry the fact that the 
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advent of professional negotiations has lessened the principal's latitude 
for leaderships but such may or may not be so* The formalization of role 
relationships in terms of a negotiated agreement seems instead to ha\re 
heightened staff expectations for affective leadership of the principal and 
appropriate involvement of the staff in decision makingt Thus, it becomes 
paiinfully evident, if by no other measure than the number of grievances 
filed^ when the leadership of the principal is lacking. 

Without belaboring further the barriers^ suffice it to state simply that 
some innovative educational programs do seem to get implemented effectively 
in a few local schools, hence the job ahead is to understand and foster 
these thrusts. 

Suggestionsf or Strengjihening the Principal's Change Agent Role 
In this concluding section three proposals are presented for discussion, 
analysis and consideration which may enhance the role of the principal as a 
human resource for bringing about sustained, significant change in the local 
school. These proposals relate to defined needs for future research, 
preservice internships and inserviee programs that should be stimulated by 
initiatives at the federal level* 

Natiojia^ Cooper at ive Dissemination Research 

Much already has been done to conceptualise and synthesize our current 
knowledge concerning change, innovation and dissemination in education* Yet 
we seem to face a current condition wherein theorists continue to talk to 
theoristsi concepts get defined and redefinedi studies are completed, 
abstracted and filedi and linkages among national, regional, state, 
intermediate and district levels are first established and then destroyed, 
while in the meantime the schobl keeps trundling along, largely oblivious to 
these many noble efforts. . 
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The sad fact is that many people seem to talk about more than they 
actually know in the area of educational dissemination — at least Insofar as 
understanding the dynamics of change within the local school is concerned. 
Most of the major studies of educational change {Berman^ Greenwood, 
McLaughlin and Pincus, 1975-^77) hav^e been devoted to an ex post facto 
t^nalysis of change programs rather than an ongoing analysis of the change 
process. The last serious studies of the interface between internal and 
e^cternal change agents in local schools were conducted nGarly thirty years 
ago at the University of Chicago (Savage^ 1952; Ferneau, 1954), Extant 
descriptions of the functions^ tasks and processes of the eKternal change 
agent's role are limited largely to descriptions of the "super linker" 
(Crandall, 1977). And the discretionary role of the principal as an agent 
of change La viewed as practically impossible (Crowson and Porter-^Gehr ie# 
1979), 

To remedy in part our current condition it is proposed in terms of the 
theoretical model presented herein that serious^ sustained longitudinal 
studies be conducted in innovative local schools concerning the interface 
between the prineipal's role as an internal agent of change and the 
consultant's role as an external agent of change* At the federal levels a 
National Cooperative Dissemination Research Program should be established 
and an RFP designed, developed and distributed which seeks to investigate 
how the mutual interaction of principal-consultant roles contributes or 
fails to contribut^e to educational Improvement in the local school through 
time. 

National Dissemination Fellowships 

University based clinical interriships in the form of student teaching 
have long been recognized as perhaps the most viable means for preparing 
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prospective teachers* Similacly, university based a3minis' > = r^e 
internships which would place prospectiye principals and/or c 'r.aultants, 
first within Innovative local schools, and then within the consultative 
agencies that serve these schools^ would seem to be a viabl::^ means for 
increasing prospective^ principars ■ and consul tiints ' understandings, skills 
and attitudes regarding the mutjality of roles in the implementation of 
change in local schools* 

It is proposed, there fore , that a competitive program of National 
Dissemination Fellowships be established and funded* Advanced graduate 
students in colleges and universities having degree programs for the 
preparation of principals and consultants as agents of educational change 
should be screened, selected and invited to participate in this program* 

National Dissemination Consortium 

To improve the performance of presently practicing principals several 
alternative approaches might be explored. A National Dissemination 
Consortium should be formed of those schools and aonsultative agencies in 
which Dissemination Research is conducted and/or in which Dissemination 
Fellows serve internships. Although this group miaht be surprisingly small 
its impact could have wide ranging effects* A second aspect of the 
Consortium program should be devoted to strengthening the current 
dissemination efforta of centers^ laboratories, state education departments 
and other agencies that interface with local schools* Third, as teacher 
centers are being established throughout the nation, is there not also a 
need for administrator centers? The Dissemination Consortium could 
spearhead this effort* Finally, a fourth program in the Dissemination 
Consortium could enhance the efforts of national, state and local 
associations of administrators and supervisors which are already 



substantially- engaged in educational change activities. Through sponsoring 
presessions at annual meetings or a seriei of special dissemination 
conferences a federally sponsored Consortium would enhance - eatly the 
efforts and impact of these associations. 

Certain variations of the above activities have been tried before in 
other areas and we can point with pride to many of thtm in terms of their 
ultimate impact. Clearly, the three programs pro^sed do not exhaust all 
possibilities for improving the human resources of the school, but the 
efficacy of these proposed programs # as well as other approaches , should be 
explored. 
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Equi^ of Audiences in Educational 
Dissemination 

Dr. Dean Chavers, President, Bacone College, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

The lack of capacity for knowledge production and utilization among the disadvan- 
taged results in isolation from the mainstream of cultural and educational activity, 
lower levels of educational achievement, underutilization of social services, lack 
of input into the fomnation of public policy, underutifization of job training oppor- 
tunities, underutilization of career development programs and opportunities, and 
underrepresentation in higher education and postgraduate programs. 



Key Pointe The balance of power in the society has shifted from those with control of the means 
of production to those with control over the production, collection and dissemination 
of knowledge and information. 

The growth in capacity for knowledge production and utilization has not occurred 
equally among all segments of the population. The gap between information rich 
and information poor has widened. 

The Federal Government became actively involved in the financing and support of 
collection and dissemination ^qenters in the 1960s, These centers were designed 
by professional educators and practitioners, largely for their own use. 

The assumption appears to be that there is a one-way flow of information from the 
experts in education to the actual users of the information -the practitioners in the ^ 
classroom, other researchers and educational administrators. 

It assumes that all segments of the population will eventually have access and make 
use of educational products, and that equity will be achieved. 

Several years of operation of this system has not proved to make education more 
equitable across soGial groups. 

One of the barriers to the achievement of the goal of equal quality education is the 
composition of school boards and the tenure and promotion committees of universities 
and colleges. 

The disadvantaged segments of the society have limited access and make little use 
of the present system because .here are few members of these segments involved in 
pohcy making, in agenda setting and in gatekeeping in the educational system. 

The disadvantaged are isolated from the educational system by the lack of active 
involvement with the system in some cases (social isolation), by geographic isola- 
tion in other cases, by linguistic barriers in other cases, and by cultural differences 
in still other cases. 

. . . ■■ ^ 

The products are understandable only by eKperts, and since the disadvantaged have 

few members trained to understand the product, the effect is to limit access. 

Other types of barriers are behavioral, that is, they are created by the behavior, the 
culture, the goals, the needs, the expectations and the desires of the disadvantaged. 
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Many disadvantagsd persons make little use of the pfint media, and rely heavily on 
the broadcast mBdia for information. Since the dissemination system is largely 
print oriented, access and usage by the disadvantaged is thereby Hmlted. 

The diversity of information poor groups and the heterogeneiLy existing within and 
across them point out the need for a diversified plan of action for meeting a multitude 
of needs. 

There are three examples of attempts to breach similar gaps between the "haves" 
and the '*have nots'* which have worked- the barefoot doctors in China, the county 
agent-home demonstration agent network in the U.S. rural development, and the 
national emphasis on universal literacy in Cuban education. 

The attempt in designing interventionist strategies would be based on a two-way flow 
of infomiation modeU Some ways to approach the two-way model, in addition to the 
involvement of the disadvantaged in planning and evaluation, would be to develop 
field testing procedures for each phase of operation to provide immediate feedback, 
to train researchers and practitioners from the disadvantaged groups, and to design, 
collect, and disseminate educational products appropriate to the level of development 
of various groups. 



EQUITY OF AUDI^CES IN EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION 

Dr* Dean Chavars, President, Bacone College, 
Muskogee^ Oklahoma 

The face of American society has been rapidly changing in this aentury 
and the rate of change has been particularly high since 1945* One element 
of this change has been the shift from having the great bulk of the 
population engaged in the production of goods to having a preponderance of 
the population engaged in the production and distribution of knowledge 
(Ellul, 1964; Machlup, 1962), It is reported that over 50 percent of the 
population is involved in information and knowledge production and 
dissemination. Knowledge production and utilization (KPU) has become the 
central cost of the American economy (Drucker, 1969), At the same time^ 
dramatic increases have been made in the production of goods, with an ever 
decreasing perQentage of the population involved in such production. 

This dramatic shift in emphasis within the society has required drastic 
changes in the life styles and educational profiles of many segments of the 
nation's population. The balance of power has shifted from those with 
control of the means of production to those with control over the 
production^ oolleetion and dissemination of knowlege and information. 

The growth in capacity for knowledgG production and utilization has not 
occurred equally among all segments of the population^ however, l^ile KPU 
capacity has increased among the disadvantaged, among women and among 
minorities, capacity has increased at a much fastet rate among the 
advantaged segments of the population. Thus, the gap between the 
information rich and the information ptX5r has widened (Katiman, 1974), 
mainly because of the necessity to masb^r the technological paraphernalia 
which is the handmaiden pf increased capacity. Access ho, and utilization 
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of, knowledge and information is a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for the growth of influence/ wealth and power. (Meier/ 1962) . 

This lack of KPU capacity among the disadvantaged has many ramif icationB 
for the society p The effect in some cases is an imbalance in the 
d 1 ntr ibution of disadvantaged groups in the professions. Some 43 percent of 
all Black graduate students in doctoral programs were reported as being 
f-nrolled in the field of education (Institute Cor the Study bf Educational 
Policy, 1976), and the number of Native Americans in the field of education 
was reported as being three times greater than the combined totals for 
medicLne, law, engineering^ ancillary medicine and business (ChaverS/ 
1973). The percentage of Blacks entering the field of social work was 
reported to be several times greater than the percentage for the total 
population ( Black Collegian / passim ) , One of the main reasons for the low 
Black enrollment in the fields of science and engineering was cepofted to be 
diicouraging information on the need of the nation for such professionals 
(Wi Iburn, 1974) , " '■ - 

The lack of capacity for knowledge production and utilization among the 
i iHadvantaged has other ramifications for thf society/ including isolation 
ff om the mainstream of cultural ahd^educatlonal activity/ lower levels of 
1:-At: 3nal achievement, underutilization of 'social services/ lack,. of input 
t^o rhp formation of public policy/ underutili^ation of job training 
5pprn t un 1 tie- . under utilization of .career deveiopmdnt programs and 
pjpof t un 1 1 1 as , and under representation in higher education and postgraduate 

A f ; n u mg 1 1 o ns of the Present^ Educational Dissemination gYStem 

with the increased emphasis on education sparked bythe launching of the 
Ru;^.r. ian Gatellite Sputnik in 1957/ the federal government became more - 



heavily and extensively involved with the status of education in the nation 
than before. The enactoent of the Civil Righti^ voting rights and 
handicapped legislation and similar laws aimed at social justice brought the 
problems of minor ities and the disadvantaged to national attention. 

As a result, in the decade of the 1960s, the federal involvement in 
education came to represent a major component of the annual federal budget* 
While there had been informal dissemination of educational -information and 
knowledge through professional associations, state governments and other 
means, in the 1960s the federal government became actively involved in the 
financing and support of collection and dissemination centers^ 

These centers ^we re located at universities and research institutes and 
were designed by professional educators* There was extensive involvement in 
the design of these centers by professional educational researchers and some 
-involvement by practitioners. As a result, the product which has rece^ived 
the greatest emphasis has been the collection and dissemination of 
educational knowledge, which is most often defined as the results of 
theoretical or applied research. Knowledge gained through scientiflo 
research is assumed to be the main "product" of the dissemination network 
(National Institute of Education, 1978). 

Since the system was designed by professional educators and 
practitioners, it was designed largely for their use* The users are 
suOT^sedly largely practitioners and the producers of the products are 
educational researchers* The assumption appears to be that there is a 
Qne-way flo^ of information from the experts in education to the actual 
users of the information—the practitioners in the classroom^ other 
researchers and educational administrators—and * hrough the practitioners to 
the pupils, 
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other implicit assumptions are that the users are at the appropriate 
level of development p that there is a homogeneous population of users with 
the appropriate skills to access and use computerized data banks, 
information retrieval systems and research reports. This assumption means 
that the actual usera are limited to thbse with appropriate training^ and 
education in computer operations and other skills* Most sources of products 
and information rely heavily on technology for cheap and effective means of 
storing and retrieving large banks of data. 

The present system also assumes that meaningful education largely takes 
place in the classroom, or at least that enough of the education and 
socialization of the mass of citizens occurs in the classroom that the 
classroom can make a difference in the overall impact education has on the 
development of the educated person. It also assumes that all segments of 
the population will eventually have access, and make use of educational 
products, and that equity will be achieved. 

Barriers to Access and Usage 

Several years of operation of this system have apparently not, however, 
proved to make education more equitable across social groups* In f^ct 
implementation of the system may have widened the gap between the 
information rich and the information poor (Katzman, 1974), If the impact of 
the program is antithetical to the announced goal of providing equal 
educational opportunity to the disadvantaged and the advantaged, then there 
are pbviouSly some barriers to the achievement of the goal of equal quality 
education. 

Some of the barriers are structural^ that is, they were created by the 
designers of the system or were eKisting previously. One of these barriers 
is the composition of school boards and the tenure and promotion committees 



of universities and colleges. Both types of bodies tend to be made up of 
older male Caucasians who are members of the business and political 
community. The disadvantaged segments of the community are grossly 
under represented/ and their needs and wants are seldom taken into account* 
This situatlon-=-the educational system being administered by male Caucasian 
businessmen—has a long history, going back to the businessmen in the 18 30s 
who pushed for the legalisation of compulsory education as a means' of 
asetrmilating and socializing immigrants who were needed as docile factory 
workers in New England ^ and levying taxes on the workers to make them pay 
for public education (Katz^ 1972) . - 

The controllers of education in the United States define the product | 
which is to be considered for development by faculty members/ and this . 
product for higher education has been defined as the results oi scientific 
research (Forbes/ 1977). This concentration on scientific research has 
tended to denigrate knowledge arrived at in other ways, or other ways of 
seeking truth* The folk wisdom developed through the ages^ for instance/ Is 
given little importance as an educational product, except as the study of It 
adds to scientific theory* The effect is to produce a massive national 
effort at understanding, the dynamics of education without producing the 
substance or curriculum that the teacher needs in the classroom* With the 
addltiohal linkago between the universities and the public schools that the 
educational dissemination system has provided/ the universities are setting 
the agenda for the methodology and techniques used In the classroom similar 
to the ,way that In an earlier day universities determined the cilrriculum of 
the secondary schools by developing the course requirements for admission to 
university study (Kat^p 1972) . * * 
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The disadvantaged segments of the society have limited access and make 
little use of the present system because there are few members of these 
segments^ involved in policy making, agenda setting and gatekeeping in the 
educational system (Chavers, 1974, 1978; Prirbes, 1977)* The result is that 
the educational system is not integrated into ♦he community of interest of 
the disadvantaged^ it is an element outside the community, in many cases 
existing in a colonial relationship to the disadvantaged elements of 
society. The disadvantaged are isolated from the educational system by the 
lack of active involvement with the system — -social isolation, geographic 
isolation^ linguistic barriers and cultural differences (Chavers, 1978) . 
Regardless of the reason foe isolation, the effect is to limit greatly the 
involvement of the disadvantaged in even the basics of education^ and 
practically to eliminate their use of the present products of the 
dissemination system. The products are understandable only by experts, and 
since the disadvantaged have few members who are trained to understand the 
products ^ the effect is to limit access to the whole segment which has few 
experts because most communication within such groups is in^group (Chavers, 
et al ., 1971| Waddell and Watson, 1971| Bahr, et al .^ 1972i Dervin and 
Greenberg, 1972) . 

Outright discrimination against the disadvantaged, which is a more 
important factor than many in the nation want to admit, effectively limits 
their role in the educational system to one of being passive receivers of 
the benefits of formal education. The present dissemination network 
functions as a one-way system of communication from the advantaged to the 
disadvantaged, from the rich to the poor^ from the highly jeducated to the 
poorly educated. 
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The lack of knowredge of the disadvantaged by the system desiginers and 
controllers also prevents or limits access and usage. Too lilt'^e Is knovm 
about the coimnun^cition and other types of behavior of the disadvantaged ^ 
with the result that knowledge of how these cfroups function and biihave 
cannot be taken into account by the system designers* With some notable 
exceptions (e*g*^ Dervin and Greenberg^ 1972; Greenberg and Dervin, 1972; 
Bahr, et al . , 1972| Waddell and Watson, 1971| Childers and Post , . 1975) , 
knowledge of the behavior of the disadvantaged in the United States is sadly 
lacking. 

Other types of barriers are behaviorali that is, they are created by the 
behavior, culture, goals, ^ needs, expectations and desires of the 
disadvantaged* Very often the goals of the disadvantaged are very different 
from the goals of the advantaged* There is great concern by many 
disadvantaged groups about survival and jobs'^ with little effort expended or 
available to pursue education as a goal. , 

Many ethnic minority groups are characterized by cultural systems which 
stress styles of learning other than the scientific, such as emulation, 
learning by pr^.otice and observation. Many -such groups take pride in the 
preservation of their traditional cultural heritage* By excluding different 
learning styles from consideration, the controllers of education have. In 
effect, created a weak liaison with ethnic minorities. There is little 
expectation by. the mennbers of many minority groups that knowledge can be 
advanced by dissecting^ separating, analyzing or fragmenting it, or by the 
stu^ of Individual elements taken out of the context of the whole (e.g., 
Castaneda, 1968, 1972a., 1972b| Neihardt, 19^1)* A major reason for the lack 
of formal education by the members of many disadvantaged groups is that the 
education offered in the schools is irrelevant to their cultural 



environment? their education is greatly influenced by their out=of-school 
experiences and in many cases the out-of-school experiehces account for the 
bulk of their actual education* 

Many disadvantaged groups are characterized by a mentality of 
power lessnessi. Their members are products of a self-fulfilling prophet 
(Merton, 1959; Forbes, 1969) which leads to low expectations, poor 
motivation and other attitudes and actions detrimental to high achievement 
in education. Many are characterized by intensive use of interpersonal 
communication and most of the persons with whom they communicate are members 
of their social^ racial, economic and cultural groups (Bahr, e t al * , 1972; 
Waddell and Watson^ 1971; Chavers, et al. , 1971; Dervin and Greenberg^ 1972). 

Many disadvantaged persons make little use of the print media and rely 
heavily on the broadcast media for information (Dervin and Greenberg^ 1972; 
Chavers et al * , 1971). Since the dissemination system is largely print 
oriented, access and usage by the disadvantaged is thereby limited. 

Characteristics of the "Information Poor " , 

The usual definitions of the disadvantaged or the "information poor" 
include a variety of groups characterised by racial/ economic, social, 
cultural and other attributes. If the information poor are defined as thoBe 
groups having limited access to educational information and those whtch make 
limited use of th% educational dissemination system, it is readily evident 
that 'such groups constitute a majority of the total United States 
population, as Chart 1 indicates. 

But while such groups together constitute a majority, their share of the 
wealth, power and influence in the society is disproportionately less than 
those groups with ready access and high usage of the system. The groups 
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outlined on Chart 1 are characterlied by poverty, with per aapita Income 
levels probably one half 0£ less than the advantaged groups in the society. 

The groups . identified are heterogeneous both within and scross groups, 
A few of them include persons representing a broad range of income^ 
educational achievement and social development, but most of the groups have 
few if any members who are high on these variables and several groups have 
almost no members with high income, etc* in general, the groups are 



compressed at the low end of socioeconomic and educational development, but 
they are heterogeneous by and large on such variables as the topicality of 
education, socioeconOTic status, language dominance, educational achievement 
level, cultural/sociological/psychological predispositions, the adequacy of 
existing data bases, the ease of access to the educational information they 
need to function as equal participants, group histories, and the degree of 
involvement with the educational mainstream. 

If the various groupa were to be further differentiated by role as 
student, public and professional (Paisley, 1978), as they in fact exist, the 
degree of heterogeneity would defy comprehension. That such variety exists 
is without question, and further points out the fragmentation characte riling 
the information poor. Thera is a lack of cohesive power bases among most 
disadvantaged groups, with few spokespersons to represent their interests to 
the education profession. Their poverty makes them relatively Immobile and 
the lack of outgroup links makes them a series of relatively Isolated, 
unconnected clusters. To use communication terminology, the information 
poor occupy a series of niches in the communication environment (Dervln and , 
Greenberg, 1972), with relatively little overlap among the niches, few links 
with each other and few links with the advantaged, groups in the society. 
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Edueational Infocmation Needs of the "InformatlQn Poor " 

The diversity of information poor groups and the hetecbgentity exiHtlng 
within and across them point out the need for a diversified plan of action 
for meeting a multitude of needs. One possible' approach is to list some of 
I the content areas that the major clusters' of the information poor are likely 
to need to achieve a greater degree of equity^ and to attempt to ascertain 
which groups are likely to have need for and use each content area. 

Chart 1 is an initial attempt using this approach. Some explanation of ^ 
the chart is necessary. Plrst, such an attempt is highly subjective, there 
are many variables to be taken into account in such an effort^ among the 
most important being the range of educational achievement within a group and 
the number of persons with specific skills to utilize a specific content 
area. Second, there is little data for comparisonf so that definitive 
statements about numbers of persons are difficult to make. Third, the chart 
assumes instant and universal access, not hampered by individual mobility, 
cost faGtors,^ isolation and the like. Fourth, the chart reveals a very 
rough approximation of a hierarchy of need, assuming that this initial 
attempt is not too unrealistic. Fifth, roles within groups (Paisley, 1978) 
are not delineated; groups are listed in the aggregate* Sixth, the chart is 
not inclusive or definitive and is only intended for illustration and 
comparison* 

Using the chart as a point of departure, some generalities about 
educational information needs may be possible. if the chart is not too far 
off the mark, It reveals the most likely educational Information needs of 
groups (Paisley, 1978)* Some groups have more cohesive power bases than 
othecs, for instance, and devote substantial amounts of resources to policy 
.making, while othecs devote little if any resources to poli^ making. If 
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information is disseminated using a coat analysis basis for optimal or 
minimal usage# as is likely* the dissemination network will not likely have 
a free hand at attempting to meet the special information needs of a small 
number of persons from only one group r as an example i it is likely that a 
oontent area will be addressed if there la substantial demand for it. 

Since the concentration of information needs is at the "lower" end of 
the "hierarchy^" it is likely that the needs of .many groupa are in the areas 
of practical application^ rather than In theoretical research (Childers and 
Post^ 1975)* The information needs of the Information poor are little 
concerned with the results of theoretical research and emphasis on research 
to the exclusion of other content areaa will continue to limit usage by 
these groups. The probable emphasis should be on collection and 
dlsaemination of practical tools and products relevant to the history and 
culture of the various groups (Forbes, 1977), 

Removing Barriers to information Dissemination 

A capsule summary of the main points of this paper up to this point 

would be as follows s 

1« ■ Education in the United States is controlled by those who are not 
disadvantaged. 

2* There is a gap between. the information rich and the Information 
poor ^ and the technology based, research oriented educational 
dissemination network has widened the gap* 

3, Access to information, and utilization of it, is necessary for 
equality in education. 

4* The present dissemination system is characterized by a one-way floy 
of information from the producers and researchers to practltioneril 

5. The designees of the system have inadequate knowledge of the 
disadvantaged to provide them with appropriate products and to 
stimulate usage. • 

6, The "information poor" are heterogeneous, fragmented and have poor 
linkage outside their sooial groups. 
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7. The education- products most needed by the information poor are 
those with practical application, rather than with theory and 
research. ^ 

The most irnportant point to be made, perhaps^ la that there are 
differences between thoie in the education profession and the disadvantaged 
who are the least successful consumers of education. From the perspective 
of coiamunicibibn and sociology, there is inadequate linkage between the 
information rich and the information poor, there are differences in value 
systems and patterns of behavior^ and there is a one-way flow of 
communication and information which has proven inadequate for the goal of 
providing equal educational opportunity, 

A comparison with another education program in the United States will 
illustrate the point. With the passage of the Bilingual Education Act in 
the late 1960s, the United States made a commitment to provide initial 
education to non-English speakers in their first language as a means of 
achieving better education. This was implemented through Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Within a few years it became 
evident to the government officials operating the program that there were/ 
not enough bilingual teachers available to staff the classrooms^. In the 
second stage, the program was modified to provide for the training of 
bilingual teachers. Then it was discovered that there were not enough 
university faculty members knowledgeable in bMingual education to train the 
teachers, and in the third stage, provision was made for the training of 
faculty members for teacher training programs. Perhaps the educational 
dissemination network is now at a comparable second stage, and a way can be 
devised to train persons who would be analogous in the dissemination effort 
to teachers in ed^Jcation practice. 



The problems with the present system are formidable and are not unique 
to the dissemination systeinr they are also encountered in the educational 
system in general, Portunately, there are three examples of attempts to- 
breach similar gaps between the "haves" and the "have nots" which have 
worked—the barefoot doctors in China^ the county agent/home demonstration 
agent network in U,S, ruril development and the national emphasis on 
universal literacy in Cuban education* 

Equity in knowledge production &nd utilization calls for a bold approach 
with a syst Df planned intervention for educational change for the 
disadvantaged* Such an attempt might involve the training of persons 
indig^ous to each group In the use of education products, and the 
reimplantation of these persons in their communities* Through direct 
contacts with the dissemination network they would then, in effect^ become 
liaisons between the educational professionals and the disadvantaged groups 
of which they are members. 

The planning of such a system should involve the integration of research 
from the fields of communicatibn, sociology, anthropology and psychology on 
the information seeking and educational behavior of the various groups of 
disadvantaged in the United States. i^lanning should involve a mix of 
representatives' of the various disadvantaged groups in the design of 
research^ the development of plans and the implementation and evaluation of 
programs. The appointing of advisory boards would probably be the most 
appropriate method for involvement and stress should be placed on the 
employment of persons from disadvantaged groups as employees in the ' 
collection and dissemination system at all levels. 

■ The attempt in designing interventionist strategies should be based on a 
two-way flow of information model. Some ways to approach the two-way model, 



in addition to the involvement of the disadvantaged in planning and 
evaluation, would be to develop field Uorating procedures for each phaae of 
operation to provide immediate feedback; to' tr.ain researchers and 
practitioners from the disadvantaged groups and to design>' collect and 
disseminate educatiohal proddctB appropriate to the level of development of 
various groups, 

The most important point to be made, however, is not that 
inter i^entionist. strategies or any other particular technique 'will work best; 
proper design and testing will determine thiFi. Whatever approach is made 
will have to take into account the lack of communication and linkage between 
the advantaged elements of the society and the disadvantaged elements. The 
fate of the disadvantaged is partly determined b^ the actions of the 
advantaged and is partly determined by the attitudes and actions of the 
disadvantaged groups themselves* Self-determination has not been thought to 
be important by most professional educators and controllers of education up 
to now* For educational Improvement for the disadvantaged to occur, 
however ^ self-determination will have to be used to build upon the 
experiences of disadvantaged groups, rather 'than bainq thought of as an 
obstacle to the achievement of what persons other than the disadvantaged 
think should be the proper education* 
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FedemI Involvement in Education* A Principals 
Point of View 



Dr. Samuel L. Williams, Principal, Castle Hill Elementary School, Lauderhill, Florida 

Education cannot be adequately supported by local and state taKation, Withdrawal 
of federal support would cause the nation's school systems to collapse. Practically 
every argument in favor of federal aid to education is based on the doctrine of 
equal educational opportunity. 



Key Pointe The ideal is that every individual should have the maximum opportunity to rise to 
their highest stature and be helped in every possible vyay to make the most of their 
potentials. 

The federal government is the only American institution through which the gross 
inequa!ities across the nation can be appropriately addressed and minimized. 

As federal aid has inci eased, every effort has been made to have each local district 
make decisions about the degree and kind of federal aid to request and use. 

The decline of widespread concern over the possibility of a national policy for 
schools shifted to concerns about new federally assisted programs and their guidelines 
and controls. Items written into compliance documents cause undue hardships or 
unnecessary loss of teaching/learning time. 

The greatest and most emotional expectation was that schools should take the lead 
in social reform of the entire society. Desegregation and integration became a rally- 
ing point for many local districts. . .Title IX became a powerful weapon for females 
. . Affirmative Action programs produced emotionally explosive dialogue and actions. 

Affirmative action must have two very strong components, , .vigorous recruitment 
' nacionally and planned educational and training programs. 

Principals have too little input into determing what is selected as the district's area' 
of concentration for federal assistance. 

Paperwork required to provide information by which guidelines compliance can be 
audited is the biggest dravyback to federal aid. 

Appropriations authorized by Congress to support programs are systematicaily 
syphoned off by excessive costs for administration (program directors, guideline 
writers, program reviewers, auditors, compliance officers). Fewer and fewer dollars 
trickle down to the schools to service children. 

Pre and post teaching/learning activities infringe more and more upon the tjme 
teachers have to devote to the act of teaching and actual contact with children. 

The interest of improved readiness for instruction in reading, writing and mathematics 
can best be accomplished in formal school settings. 

Cases of failure to diagnose, prescribe and correct visual, speech and hearing 
problems early in children's school experience can be traced to later developmental ' 
problems, 
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Teacher trairiing institutions have. not baan effective in acquainting their students 
with the day-to-day problems and realities of classroom instruction. During the 
past two decades open schools, team teaching and learning through discovery have 
each played a role in the deGjine of teachers teaching understandings and skills 
prior to expected usage by their students* 

Those responsible for teacher education began to establish the role of teachers as 
that of being a learning facilitator. Teachers were not expected to teach. 

The process of teachers assigning learning tasks to students without having taught 
prerequisite understandings and skills is so widespread and ingrained as to make 
a large percentage of today's teaching ineffective. 



Recommendatlonsi Centralize all information collected from schools to cut down on duplication of 
paperwork. 

Provide relief to those having problems associated with federal program guidelines 
and implementation of services. 

Provide additional funds for indirect costs. 

Make grants of aid for clerical aides to help teachers with increased paperwork 
and honteaching activities. 

Improve federally funded preschool programs; move Headstart programs from local 
sponsoring organizations to school systems. 

Assume earliest possible detection of problems that could cause unsatisfactory 
learning performance; provide leadership and support to the development of early 
intervention strategies. 

Promote^ location of teacher training near where firsthand experiences can be 
provided. 

Encourage a marriage between two-year community colleges and school systems to 
provide appropriate teacher^education programs and experiences with four-year 
institutions^ providing a liberal arts program in conjunction with a school system's 
final two years work with prospective teachers. 
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FEDIRAL INWLVEMENT IN EDUCATIONS 
A PRINCIPAL'S POINT OF VIEW 

Dr. Spmu^l L. Williams^ Principal, 
Castle Hill Elementary School^ Lauderhill, Florida 

A major educational issue which has for many years concerned the 
public is the idea of federal financial assistance to, public schools. 
The primary rationale supporting aid by the federal government Is the 
recognition of inequality of opportunities. The doctrine of equal 
educational .opportunity supports the notion that It is not right that an 
individual be penalized for the unfortunate circumstances or conditions 
of birth. An Important question then isi To what extent does the good 
education that is necessary and possible actually reach all the people? 

This outstanding American goal is stated as an ideal of the American 
people^ equal educational opportunity for alls It establishes the 
American dream that all individUwAs shall have the maximum opportunity to 
rise to the highest stature that is within them and to guarantee that 
they shall be helped in every possible way to make the most of themselves 
and their potentials* 

The free public school has been the major institution through which 
our nation has attempted to ensure equality of opportunity. The soundest 
argument for the establishment of free public schools was that education 
would open the doors to opportunity* In 1848 Horace Mann in his annual 
report on education spoke of free public education as "beyond all other 
devices of human origin^ the greatest equalizer of the conditions of 
man— the balance wheel of society's machinery," 

If equality of opportunity is to be achieved by means of education, 
there must be equality of educational opportunities. Educators and the 
&nerican people long ago recognized that fact* Equality of educational 
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opportunity has frequently been used to support free public education and 
an exhaustive variety of educational practices. Practically every 
argument in favor of federal aid to education is based on the doctrine of 
equal educational opportunity. Arguments for broadening access to higher 
education and state equalization of funds are predicted on this idea. 
The 1947 .President's Commission on Higher Education offered the idea 
that, "equal educational opportunities for .all persons* to the maximum of 
their individual abilities and without regard to economic status, race, 
creed, color, sex, national origin or ancestry, Is a major goal of 
American democracy." 

What is meant by equal educational opportunity? People are born and 
endowed with unequal abilities to learn. Thus, people cannot be equal in 
that way. The fact that people are born and endowed unequally makes no 
difference. Equality of educational, opportunity is not concerned with 
intellectual ability, but with the chance to get an education* It is the 
individual's chance to get an education which is to be equalized, 

when discrimination was struck down by changing laws and customs, the 
working man assumed the same standing before the law as any other 
person. This made It possible for anyone to ascend the economic ladder 
to success without being hindered unfairly by legal restraints 
established specifically to keep him down. Changes in laws and ouStoms 
made many people believe that equality had been accomplished. The law, 
if not the government, suggested, that the opportunity of each person to 
acquire wealth was equal to that of anyone else* 

Even the practice of providing equal access to education does not 
fully equalize educational opportunity. Providing any number of free 
services will not** equalize educational opportunity, A child with visual 



problems cannot see to study, it is of no value to give such a child 
books he cannot see to read, A child suffaring with physical problems or 
inadequate food to eat will not have the same attitude toward school as a 
child who does not have these problems. 

What then are the services that schools should provide? Should 
textbooks and all instructional materials be provided free? What about 
aids like eyeglasses^ lunches^ appropriate clothing for the Indigent, 
health care and hearing aids? What about scholarships for able students 
who want to obtain a college education? Should all of these be provided 
free and at the public's expense? Whatever the answers to these 
questions are, schools are moving rapidly ahead to provide a multitude of 
social services intended to help equalisation educational opportunity. 
This is possible because of federal Intervention and assistance to 
education. 

The ideal of equality is still widely accepted in America* However^ 
in the past ten to twenty years the ideal has come under constant and 
severe criticism as being Inadequate in the face of rising inflation. 
Men are still conceived as being equal in opportunity to use their 
abilities, but they now find themselves at a disadvantage due to unequal 
social and economic conditions* Inequalities have always existed. In 
the early days of the nation, existing Inequalities were of much smaller 
consequence. Today, it is clear that any person who starts life with 
wealthy or rich parents and an opportunity to get a college education in 
^erica's prestigious Institutions have a far reaching advantage over 
those born into less favorable circumstances. 

The federal government is the only American institution through which 
the gross inequalities across the nation can be appropriately addressed 
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and minimized* Thus, the federal government is rightfully involved in 
education. 

As the government works to being about equity^ more and more children 
are going to school without proper nutrition, without adequate clothing 
and without adequate mental and physical health. What is the answer? 
Should we arbitraicily step in and feed all qhildren breakfast and lunch? 
Should we provide clothing^ glaasesr dental and health care? One can 
make a strong argument that the children of the nation are not capable of 
taking care of themselves. What parents do not do for them, someone must. 

The need to help children today is significantly greater than It' was 
two or three decades ago. The need will continue to grow without 
assurances as to what the end result will or should be* The ability to 
lurvive in today's society is becoming increasingly more aifficult In 
terms of making a living. Expenses grow, commitments grow, pressures on 
the individual grow and yet the children of the nation are there 
waiting. They wait because their needs must be met* If the local 
community cannot meet them and if the state cannot meet them, obviously 
the federal government must assume a more responsible role* 



The federal government's involvement in education has always' been of 
concern to the general public. During the 1950s and 60s the debate 
across the nation was federalism versus localism. Many citizens felt 
that with, federal aid would come unwanted standardization of curriculum 
across America, 

As time passed. It became evident that no attempt was being made to 
replace local decision making powers at the national level. Every effort 



Problems Associated with Federal Assistance 




was being made to have each local district make decisions about the 

degree and kind of federal aid to request and use. 

The decline of widespread concern over the possibility of a national 

poliq? for schMls shifted to concerns about new federal assisted 

programs and their guidelines and controls* There seemed to be agreement 

that some controls were desirable. The focal point of concern were those 

guidelines which were unrealistic^ unworkable or plain unneeded. Items 

written into compliance documents which caused undue hardships or 

unnecessary loss of teaching/learning time were the first to gain 

attention. Things likei 

1* Insistance on comparability of each Title I school in terms of 
per pupil eHpendltures and student staff ratio resulted in 
unplanned and uneKpected changes in many" schools * staffs and 
programs, 

2* Requiring that each child paying a reduced price for lunch be 
afforded total secrecy and privacy for such transactions 
resulted in extensiye waste of time without accomplishing the 
desired objective* 

3* Inequality constantly surfaced at schools where funds or program 
allocations were insufficient to allow all eligible persons to 
take advantage of the services provided* 

As the early years of extensive fedaral aid to education passed, 

other concerns were addressed in compliance requests by those responsible 

for establishing program guidelines. Problems of massive proportions 

spread from one state to another as each tried to evade or deal honestly 

with new expectations* The greatest and most emotional expectation was 



that schools should take the lead in social reform of the entire 
society. Desegregation and integration became a rallying point for many 
local districts. Other districts were splintered^ split and torn on this 
issue, Youngsters in various parts of the United States suffered and 
confcinue to suffer from the evils of unequal treatment because local and 
state boards of education continue to be irrational about integration* 




While schools were trying to get problems of racial mixing under 
eontrol , another one arose . Women and other minor i ties began to replace 
Black males as the focus of attention. Title IX became a powerful weapon 
for females* The beginning of a new movement toward equal emplaymentr 
equal pay for equal job responsiblity and equal access to upper level 
positions for females and other minorities gave rise to what many 
referred to as reverse discrimination. 

Affirmative action programs produced emotionally explosive dialogue 
and actions* Quota systems included in most plans established criteria 
for disputes and debates* A central question to the problem isi Does 
this procedure result in the most qualified individual receiving the 
job? The answer to the question is "no." In some instances the person 
with the best qualifications is passed over for a candidate with less 
glowing credentials. This should not happen. However, the problem or 
flaw is in the design of the individual program. Too much emphasis ie 
placed upon establishing and implementing programs based on a quota 
system* Insufficient concern is given to assuring that quality will be 
available when needed, A program designed with serious intent towards 
successful affirmative action must have two very strong components. The 
two components are vigorous recruitment nationally and a planned 
educational and training program to prepare individuals for areas of 
oMpected responsibility. Recruitment and education and training must be 
ongoing and designed for future considerations, ^ 

SehTOl based administrators are concerned with planning^ selection 
and preparation of proposals by grant writers* A large percentage of 
principals complain of too little or no input into determining what is 
selected as the district's area of concentration for federal assistance. 
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As program grants are renewed old problems are not eliminated. Often 
they are renewed and amplified. 

Closer oommimlcation between principals and grant writers is 
desirable* It would make for better proposal writing baaed on needs and 
concerns at the source of teaching/learning activities, 

probably the most widespread and consistently mentioned drawback to 
federal aid is paperwork required to provide information to audit 
compHance with guidelines. Generally^ directions are sent to explain 
directions and several different departments may request the same 
information on a different questionnaire, A large amount of money as 
well as time is wasted as meetings and workshops are held to explain 
forms or questionnaires which elementary students stould be able to 
complete. There has to be a better way. Somehow centralization of all 
information collected from schcxsls must take place. The data must be fed 
into a oomputer bank. The source of funds for this project would be 
savings in personnel^ materials and time currently used to support this 
activity. 

The original appropriations authorised by Congress to^ support 
programs are systematically syphoned off by excessive costs for 
administration. Costs for administration includes but is not limited to 
coles likei program directors, guideline writers ^ progrm reviewers, 
auditors and opmpliance offiMrs, As each of these individuals at each 
level of government is paid for their services,, fewer and fewer dollars 
trickle down to the schools to provide services to. children, -Borne of the 
unwanted and unneeded administrative costs must be eliminated to supply 
more dollars to the direct MSts of programs. This can be done without 
loss in ef rectiven^s« of guidelines and controls. 



Relief for Problems and Future Directions 
Individuals in positions of authority who have the power to make 
decisions must seriously consider the need to provide relief to those who 
are having problems associated with federal program guidelines and 



Breakfast and lunch programs shouitl be fully funded to make them 
available to each child free of cost. Additional funds are required to 
provide for indirect program costs. Chief among the extended services 



children during breakfast and lunch perils. Absence of this needed 
assistance in school districts operating under master teachers' contracts 
make it difficult, if net Impossible, to providr.^ necessary supervision. 
As long as school staffs do not have adequate supervision^ there will be 
resistance to providing breakfast programs and lunch programs will 
operate in less than wholescMne settings. 

Inequality again becomes a factor , Breakfast is available to 
children in schools where teachers are liberal toward contract 
requirements and are willing to supervise the students. However:* 
children in schools where staffs ^re not liberal toward jontraat 
stipulations are denied breakf t. 

Expenses to extend food sfcrvice programs to all students should be 
offset by savings realLzeS by current program cost cuts* Savings in 
aotivitifts relate'd to monitoring, accounting^ administering and auditing 
should parallel increases caused by extending services to each child, 
Benofits accruing to school syi'j:?^!r«s would be in terms of improved health* 
interest and attitudes of school children* 



implementation of services. 



required with food programs is a need for funds for aides to supervise 
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Teachers today are encountftring serious problems with timr. Pre and 
postteaching/learning activities infringe more and mora upon the time 
teachers have to devote to the act of teaching and actual contact with 
children. Instructional timo segments grow shorter. Learning activities 
bacome assignments of busy work to keep students out of the teacher's 
hair* Learning by students is not being enhanced* Teachers canYiot be 
expected to continue to do excessive paper work and provide effective 
instruction during the same time blocks * A way to assist teachers with 
nonteaching chores must be found* Grants of aid for clerical aides to 
help teachers with increased paper work and nonteaching activities must 
be provided* 

Proschool programs that are new funded by congressional appropria= 
tions should be improved. Heads tart programs can be improved by 
switching community sponsoring agencies from local organizations v;ith 
limited experience in and facilities for education to community school 
systems. The move would place three and four, year old children in the 
care of professionally trained teachers with appcopriate facilities for 
teaching and learning. Readiness activities of the three or four year 
old child should not be left to chance development. The interest of 
improved readiness for instruction in reading, writing and mathematics 
can best be accomplished in formal school settings. 

A companion item to the expansion and relocation of Headstart is the 
need for Early Intervention Programs. Cases of failure to diagnose/ 
prescribe and correct visual, speech and hearing problems early in 
children's school experience can be traced to later developmental 
probleTna, No children in schools across the nation should have to 
tolerate a traumatic experience like being placed in an educable mentally 




handicapped class' because someone failed to recognize .that their problem 
stemmed from being partially blind rather than mental incompetence. 
Educators from coast=to-coast may recall some such horrible eKperience 
they can remember which if similar to the one cited. Even one such 
incident anywhere in America is one too many. The federal government 
should take steps to assure the earliest possible detection of problems 
that could cause unsatisfactory learning performance. Leadership and 
support should. be given to. the development of early intervention 
strategieSp 

h program of early intervention should be directed to screening all 
students in kindergarten and first grade. Screening should consist of 
speech f language ^ vis ion ? hearing^ physical # academic and psychological 
testing of each, child on grades designated in programs developed. 

The program also needs a followup component. This phase of work with 
the children consists of the screening team holding conferences with 
parents and achool personnel. The intent of such conferences would be to 
comiriUnicate problems and help secure needed corrective services. 

Teacher traihing institutions have not been eftective in acquainting 
their students with the day-tO'-day problems and realities o^' classroom 
Instruction.. Pairt of the^ problem has been movements in education* 
During the past two decades open schools^ team teaching and learning 

through discovery have eack'played a role in the decline of teachers 

^-^"^^ . ' ' 

teaching understandings and skills prior to eKpeeted usage, by their 
students. These > movements within themselves were not the problem. Those 
responsible for teacher education began to establish the role of teachers 
as that of being a learning facilitator . Teachers were not eKpeeted to 
teaoh. The new role was diagnosis of learning needs, prescribing 



activities based on needa and facilitating the learning process while 
children were asqpected to lijarn by diieovery without formal teaching. 

The process of teachera assigning learning taski to students without 
having taught prerequiaite understandings and skills is so widespread and 
ingrained, as to make a large percentage of today's teaching ineffective* 
During the 1960s and 70s our teacher training schTOla were actually 
teaching teachers not to teach* Persons with newly acquired credentials 
knew nothing about what goes on in classrooms. To get an understanding 
of and gain entry level experiences^ Individuals entering the profession 
served a three or four year apprenticeship* The education and 
development of persons with entry level skills required four years 
college work and three or four years on the job, 

A need exists to bring teacher training nearer to the locafciori where 
extensive firsthand experiences can be provided* Teacher training 
Institutions f as they exist, do not repreient the best experiences 
available nor surroundings in which the experiences should unfold. There 
should be a marriage between two-year community colleges and school 
systems to provide appropriate teacher education programs and 
experiences. Other four-year instrtutlons could become a part of this 
effort by providing a liberal arts program in conjunction with a school 
system's final two years of work with prospective teachers* 

Change in the pattern for delivery of teacher training is political* 
The establishment would fight any serious movement in this direction* 
However, it is a critical need in thfe public's interest, without federal 
leadership and assistance, thii unsatisfactory situation will continue to 
exist* 

Prospective teachers would enter the third year of their education in 
a school as an aide. During the two years, if successfully completed, 

0 , 



they would proceed frcsm aide to paraprof essional to certified teacher* 
Weaknesses observed could be remediated with unsuccessful individuals 
being enrauraged to discontinue work toward a degree* in education. ^ 
Funds should be made available and enrouragement should be given to 

school . sys terns and colleges to experiment with this OTncept. ' 

f 

post Mortem = ' 

Education cannot be adequately supported by local and state 
taxation* The federal goverranent has to be involved in funding ^ 
educational programs in a ffeaningful way* Withdrawal of support by 
Washington would cause the nation's schMl systems to collapse, ^ 
Education would again be available only to the wealthy and well-to-do* 
Federal .leadership and aid to education is needed and neceisary Cor 
continued success to school programs. If there is any doubt about the 
need for federal assistance^ look around in your local setting* Think 
about the things local schools would have to do without if federal 
dollars were not involved* Your observation of the situation probably 
Includes facilities, programs, people, resources , materials and 
equipment* It might be fun to do a ministudy of what would happen if all 
federal programs and ^assistance vanished. It would be interesting to see 
what would remain* Would there be half empty buildings? Would there be 
any buildings left at all? Would local school gtaffs have a number of 
significant and crucial personnel vacancies? Which materials, games, 
books and equipment would remain? Answers to the above set of questions 
clearly indicate that federal involvement in education is quite extensive 
and will continue to increase as schools try to work with problems of 
concern to the nation's interest, 
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Federal Involvement in School Improvement 

Dr. Anne' Campbell, Commissioner of Education, State of Nebraska 

Greatly increased federal funds for education have lead to increased federaj 
requirements, but the resulting advantages to students outweigh objectionable 
requirements. ' 



Key Poin^i There was minimal federal involvement in education prior to 1965, a doubling of 
federal effort in 136S, a constant growth of actual federal dollars since then, but 
a stabilizing of its proportionate commitment. 

Today, the Office of Education administers over 120 separate programs which pro- 
provide about $12,5 bilfion of federal aid to education 

While the intent of federal regulations is to be informativei instructive and 
Hnterpretfve^t&^void violation of law and audit exceptions, the actual effect 
has been to unduly restrict LEAs and SEAs in application in meeting needs 
of students who are not only diverse but in settings which are also diverse. 

Requirements for maintaining local and state school budgets at least at the same 
level for specific programs from year to year is intended to insure that federal 
funds are not used as a substitute for state and local money. However, the result 
may be a certain loss of flexibi!ity and decision making capacity when a district 
or state suffers unucual revenue losses, 

■■* 

Examples of overly restrictive regulations include: 

Overkill in resticting such activities as father-daughter banquets in 
enforcement of Title IX of ESEA. 

Insistance that all handicapped children be '^appropriately'* mainstreamed 
into regular classrooms, and requirements for individual education plans 
in P,L 94-142 (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act), 

Examples of benefits to students as a result of federal funding: 

Over 60 miliion disadvantaged students^have received additional educational 
prograr^s under ESEA Title I; evaluation suggests students are making 12 
months of gain in reading skills for each 7 months of instruction. 
More than 523,000 migrant students are being helped with federal funds. 
Each dollar of federal funds has generated over S8 of state ind iocal rroney 
for vocational programs. 

Over BOO, 000 adults enroll annually in Adult Basic Education courses. 
One in four post secondary students (almost 2 million) rscsive Basic 
Educational Opportunity grants annuairy. 

About 159 million books have been purchased for school libraries unaer 
the Library Services and Construction Act - an average of about 10,000 
books for each school library in the country. 

The judicial branch of government - rather than Congress or the Gxecutive branch 
— initiates a large part of the federal requirements for education* ' 



For the future we can assume: - 

The amount of federal dollars will continue to grow slowly, remaining 
at about 8 percent of the federal budget* 

Current interest in tax reform and spending limitations will intensity. 
Interest in a balanced federal budget will continue the fiscal conservative 
trend, , . 

Suspicion of all kinds of institutions will continue to grow, 
PeoplB will continue to be concerned about federal control of education. 



Racommendatfons: New legislation should be sponsored and actively, prompted which provides the 
resources whild, at the same time, is structured to make minimal demands and 
establishes minimal rules. 

Year round employment emphasizing professional development should be encourged 
in a combination of higher education teaching/research and teacher/principal, 
teacher/parent, teacher/ student developed strategies to bring more improvement and 
" sUstamid^ to schooMng than the present method of trying to mold diverse 
adults to diverse student needs. 

^ \ r The ''extension** model and the "true** professionaliza? ^n of teaching is needed 

to accomplish desired goals. 
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PlDlMii INVDL\mEHaT IN SCHOOL IWROVKCBNT 

Dr, Anne Cajn^ell/ ColiMnlssioner of Eduaation, 
State of Nebraska" 

- Beeauae ot the enactoent of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, the federal dollar eontributed to public education has grown from 
1775 million to over $3,5 billion. 

Prior to 1965 r federal Involvement In eduaationr so far as funding is 
concerned^ had been relatively mi nor —although the federal government's 
length of involvement predates the Constitution. The Land Grant ColTe^^^ 
Act of 1737 Initiated federal aid to state and local governments* That 
first effort was followed 75 years later^ in 1862, by. the Morrill Act, In 
1917 the Smith-Hughes Act Initiated federal funding for the promotion and 
developnent of vocational education. ^ 

These efforts notwithstanding, the total federal budget for education 
from all sources was about S899 million the year before funds became 
available under the Elementary Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

By contrast, the 1965-66 federal budget had jumped to $2 billioni 
Nineteen sixty-five was a banner year for legislation creating federal 
educational programs. In addition to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, that same congress also passed the Adult Education Act of 1965 and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, 

Today, the Office of Education administers over 120 separate programs 
which provide about 112.5 billion of federal aid to education. In the 1965 
budget the percentage of federal ex^nditures for education rose from 4.4 
percent of all funds spent for education to 7*9 percent. In 1920, the 
federal government contributed 0,3 percent; the states, on the average, 16.5 
percent and local governments average 83, 2 percent of all furids' spent on 
education. ' - 



In 1976, the federal contribution stood at 8.0 percent, the average 
state contribution had risen to 43.7 percent and the average local 
contribution for the first time' in history had dropped below 50 percent to 
48.4 percent. 

So, we see minimal federal involvement prior to 1965, a doubling of 
federal effort in 1965, a constant growth of actual federal dollars since 
then, but a stabilising of its pfoportionate Gommitmgnt* 

The availability of federal funds has not been without some sacrifice on 
the part of states and school districts. The document which contains the 
compilation of all federal regulations has more than tcipled since 1972. 
And there is no questibn that they are often tjo complex, unnecessarily 
detailed and, in some instances, incomprehensible. 

WhiXe the Intent of the' regulations may be intended to be informative, 
instructive and interpretive to avoid violation ^£ law and audit eKCeptions, 
the actual effect has been to unduly restrict LEAs and SEAs in application 
in meeting ne^s of students who mr^ not only c . /€ irse, but in settings which 
are also diverse. In the attempt to mr;ac j evaluate like criteria, it, 

may or may hot produce desired results. The intent is desirable ^ but the 
implementation may require new strategies^ 

V Most federal laws require that local ami sfcate school budgets be 
maintained at least at the same level for specific programs from year to 
year. That requirement may lead to a certain loss of fleKibility and 
decision making capacity. If a schopl district or a state ouffecs unusual 
revenue losses, the level of commitment or programming cannot be reduced in 
a particular area if they wish to continue to receive federal funds. 
Agreed, the Intent of t^iis requirement is also laudable. The purpose is to 
Insure that, federal funds are not used as a substitute for local and/of 



state fuhds^ thereby allowing a reduction Of effort by state and local 
goyernments* 

Looking at Title IX of BSEA, not all agencies vi^ the requirements 
either as necessary or desirable. Activities such as father-daughter 
banquets, boys' leagueB ^ girls' chorus and boys' chorus have been 
ohallenged. The re^uirementy however, has resulted in significant changes 
in curricular materials^ the availability of certain courses to both boys 

and girls and the involvement' of girls in what had previously been 

considered eKclusively male sports. But it be that '•overkill" has 
served to disadvantage participants and result in undesired outconies* 

P.L. 94-142 r the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, is another 
example of federal involvement which carries with it significant federal 
requirements. In addition to insisting that all handicapped children be 
^appropriately" mainstreajied into regular classrooms, the law requires that 
each child must' have an Individual education plan (IIP) and further requires 
that local and Btate governments must provide the majority of the funds to 
carry out the federal mandates* There is also a penalty imposed upon states 
that have not perceived and acted upon the needs of children with handicaps 
and fetoS'fii forced by federal mandate to address the problem. The federal 
gbvecranent has been unable (perhaps, refused) to deal with this issue. 
Likewise, there has been a distinguishable lack of attention as to which 
agency or agencies have responsibility to provide "support or rlTatB^"-—- 
services to the Individual "education" program. Top down strategies 
unquestionably help some of the children, but bring counterproductive 
measures to other children,. 

Over 60 million disadvantaged students have received additional 
educational programs under Title I designed to overcome educational 
deficiencies brought on by their eeonomlc dlsadvantagement , And it seems to 



be making a dlfferance! The last Title I evaluation suggests 12 months of 
gain in reading skills for each 7 months of instruction. Likewise, we 
should not forget that over 523,000 migrant students—young people whose 
eduGational attainment suffers severely as a result of moving frequently 
from school to school, days lost due to travel and lack of continuity in 
their educational program as well as language def iciences~are being helped 
annually due to the availability of federal funds for migrant students. 
Progreso is being made. • ' ' 

' One dollar of federal funds has generated over 8 dollars of state, and 
local money for vocational programs. Annually over 15 million young people 
enroll in at least one vocational course or program, opportunities they 
might not otherwise have without federal funds, 

Purther, over 800,000 of our adult neighbors enroll annually in Adult 
Basic Education courses. 

Almost 2 million postsecondary education students, fully 1 in 4, receive 
Basic Educational, Opportunity grants annually. A high percentage of these 
students would never have had the o^ortunlty to go to college if it were 
not for the availability of the federal funds. Over 1 million dl those 
postsecondary students are able to secure a loan each year to allow them to 
go on to college—loans which would not be available from lending 
institutions if It weren't for the fact that the loan is federally 
guaranteed. At the same time, students from low middle class and upper 
middle class have experienced increasing strain and stress in their pursuit 
of postsecondary educational opportunities. 

Federal funds have been used to buy about 159 million books for school 
libraries under the provisions of the Library Services and Construction 
Act— an average of about 10,000 bTOks for each school library in the country 
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Each year about 1^000 ichool districts which are struggling with the 
issue of sehool desegregation ^ receive federal!^ funds to help in that 
effort* And this is an appropriate time to make a very Important point— a 
large part of^the federal requirements are not initiated by the 
administration or by Congress^ but by the judicial branch of government* 
Consequently ^ Byown v s. the Boa rd of Education , Serannp va* Priest and Lau 

/ : " """" " vr 

vs^ Nichols are all landmark judicial decisions which either directly or 
indirectly have lead to increased federal requirements on state and local 
educational systems, , ^ * , 

Undiscussed^ but also important, are programs such as Indian Education, 
Career I'ducatibn, Consumer Education, Coiranunlty Schools, College Work Study,, 
Follow Through I Ethnic Her itage 'and Environmental Education* Literally 
millions of children, youth and adults have been assisted with federal 
fundst Granted those funds have lead to increased federal requirements. 
However, the question we need to ask ourselves is "Do the advantages to 
students served, despite the federal requirements which must be accepted or 
at least tolerated, outweigh the ddsadvantages of students being unserved if 
programs are rejected because of those requirements?" and "Is there a way 
that the federal government can decrease its requirements when evidence is 
available to make withdrawal feasible?" 

The amount of federal funding for education is contingent upon the 

current economic situation. We can assume thati 

1, The amount of federal dollars will continue to grow slowly^ but the 
percentage of total educational expenditures representad by federal 
dollars— about 8 percent—will remain fairly constant, 

2# The current iterest in tan reform property tax spending 

limitations ^nd state taxing will grow in intensity over the next 
few years , 

3. The inteceat in a balanced fedaral budget will continue to make 
federal lawmakers more fiscally conservative. 



4* The suspielon Of Americane towards institutions of^ all kinds will 
_ continue into the future. . , - ^ 

5. The American p^Qple will continue to have a deep concern over the 
paesibility of federal control of Amsrican education. 

To assume state and local governments would provide additional resources 

If federal funds were eliminated or curtailed is perhaps unrealistic unless 

the access to funds preempted byi the federal governrnent are returned to the 

states through an equalizing formula and ^ state pl^n for accomplishing 

improvement and reform. Finally* we can ai^nsbr and actively promote new 

legislation which provides the resources whlle^ at the same time/ is 

structured in such a way as to make minimal- demands and establish, minimal 

rules. 

linprovement in education is generally effected when teachers and 
6uTWl^g--based administrators and other personnel are Involved at that 
level* Encouragement for year round employment emphasiiing professional 
development in a combination of higher education teaching/research and 
tjeacher/pr incipal* teacher/parent* teacher/student developed strategies 

■might bring more Improvement and sustained reform to schooling than the 
present method of trying to mold diverse adults to diverse student needs. 
Research/ it does appear, needs the transitional theory to practice base. 
One should not discount the importance and need for continuance of . 
theoretical and conceptual research, but until the **ex tension" model and the 
"true" prof essionalization of teaching takes place, few other remedies 
and/or critiques will accomplish desired goals, Teachere 
(elenientary/secondary) and professors (teachers and researchers) nc^ed 
rewards, hm Img as they struggle to live, their occupation is semi- or 

,.quasi=prof esslonal. How do we make education a year round profession? It 
might be well to study organization and configuration concepts that will 
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allow time and effort for those who perform the schc^ling proca'si and the 
aduoatlonal eKperience to continue development in a compl^ic multif aotored, 
multif acefeed vocation. Obviously a person cannot survive constant 
teaoher/pupil contact (interesting that parents use school baby sitting, 
etc* for relief) * School plans and use or facilities, might accommodate a 
new scheme. - 

To assume that th^ federal government can perform all miracles Is at ^ 
best guestlonable* Pederal/state/local partnerships might better result in 
improvement in educational processes, 

A *break" in relationships was made when individual state plans for 
Title' II f ISI^ and Basic Skills were given recognition and credence* If an 
lEP is gooA for an exceptional student # why would it not be good for 
individual state plans, as well as individual local plans? 

, The over simplified presentation of previous statements Is not intended 
to be facetious or necussarily critical of well intentioned and needed 
actions undertaken at the federal level, but is presented for consideration 
and debate for a progression that perhaps needs to follow. 




'Federal Involvement in School Improvement: 
A Disti^ict Superintendent's Point of View 

Dr. Ruth B." Lova, Superintendent, Oakland School District, California ' . 

With all of our'attendant helpers, the human, technical and financial resources 
must be gathered together to develop a grand-design for the education of our 
nation's youth* It is imperative to nemember that people who care make the 
difference in education, rather than gadgets qnd machines. 



Ki^Polfitsr Federi! fundtng, which recogniies the special needs of minority children, children 
^ from disadvantaged environments and handicapped children, has and is making a 
signtf leant contribution to our entire idueational sysf^^ 

Infusion of fedara! dollars keeps vital educational programs functioning v^/hile 
* providing local school districts with the momentum and experience to atrengthen 

base programs. 

However, we face complex factors which have taken their toll on America's faith 
in education lower test scores, lack of job skills, rising costs. 

Educators create some of the factors: 

Low expectations for poor children 

Belief in the intellectual inferiority of minority or poor children . 

Too much flexibjlity 

Irrelevant and unstimulatinQ curriculum 

Many federally funded activities have failed because they were not really ^'programs/' 
but were people and equipment without a philosophical base. 

Legislators must understand that while education may seem expensive, wholesale 
aconomles In education will only result i^ greater social expenditures zl a later 
date. ! 

Staff development programs are needed to insure that teachers recogniie, their 
important role as key members of a committed and skilled vanguard that can 
produce worthwhile and lasting changes for today's youth. 

Federal funding could provide a cotnmitment to improving the calibre of educators 
as great as the commitment to Improving students' academic achievement levels. 



Recommendatiorisi A system of advance funding, on a three to five-year cycle, could be instituted by,, 
Congress* 

' The motto for federal involvement in the educational process should be ''Simplify 
and Centralize/' It should apply to three critical areas: funding logistics, 
duplication of^effort and organiiational management. 

Specific consideration should be giyen to activities and programs which would 
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Federal funding should also promote more program emphasis on females m iducation, 

Crittria should be developed and disseminated for proven effective programs 
through federal funding, 

Jwo distinct federal appropriations should be made, the first to keep pace with 
rising inflation and the second to fund program expansion, 



FEDERAL myOLVEMmT IN SCH^L. IMPROVmH^Ti 
h DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT'S POINT OF, VIEW 

Dr, Ruth B. Love^ Super Intendant, 
Oakland SchTOl District, California 

In 1965, there was no Alaskan pipeline, no energy crisis, nd threat of 
Skylab tumbling to earth- 
There was, however, something which was destined to have an impact on 
the American educational systemt 

It was fourteen years ago that Congress passed the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act^ which was the largest program of federal aid to 
elementary and secondary education in history, 

Many concepts from ESEA have been developed into viable programs, and 
practices, and today, federally funded progran© continue to work to meet the 
challenge of change in education. 

The concept of paraprof essionals in education grew from ESEA ^nd now 
teacher aides and tutors a^e conumnonplace in providing assistance in the 
educational process* 

Resource teachers and specialists, learning centers, language art and 
math labs^ multicultural curriculum and individualized instruction are 
practices which are benefiting many students. 

Compensatory education provided the impetus toward bilingual/bicultural 
educational programs and the emphasis across the nation upon parental 
involvement stemmed from ESEA and OK. 

In addition, federal monies have been an important force in underscoring 
the inqportance of preschool education, and in making such programs available 
to this urban poor and others, 

Thase are but a few of the contributions which. 18EA and compensatory 
education programs have given us. 



There should be no douDt that these concepts, the funding, the people 
and the programs have helpeti our educational system respond to the challenge 
of change* 

Federal funding* which reG^":niEes the special needs of minority 
children, children from disadvantaged environments ar^ handicapped children, 
has and is making a significant c.^ntr ibution to our entire educational 
system. 

* 

And despite the red tape in which ws too often find ourselves entangled, 
there should be no doubt that federal policies, in general, have had a 
beneficial impact on education. 

The infusion of federal, dollars has gained added importance as a means 
of keeping vital educational programs functioning while providing local 
school'distr icts with the momentum and eK^rlence to strengthen base 
prog rams. 

But personally and professionally, after having suggested guidelines, 
written regulations, funded projects, administered progrnmM and, in' general, 
having been a part ot the entire effort, I am deeply cone erned^ about the 
future of federal funding, • ' 

Beginning with the Northwest Ordinance and throughout most of our 
history, Americans have demonstrated an abiding faith In education as the 
key to success, both for the individual and for our society* 

As we come to the close of the 1970s, however, and as we face a new 
decade, a myriad of complex factors seem to have takfin their toll on this 

i 

faith* » , 

For many Americans, their faith in education is being tested, if not 
siiaken. ' ' \ ^ 

There are few, if any, educators or parents who are not alarmad by the 
declining perfprraance of our nation's youth on standardii^sd tests, 
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Enployers are concerned that graduates lack the skills necessary on the 

job, 

Taxpayera are concerned that while the cost of education seems to 
increase^' the quality of education seems to decrease* 

And without real:Jilng their own responsibility in the educational 
process^ nor acknowle^ing the profound effect that this establishment can 
have on their own lives^ some Americans are either apathetic or even openly 
hoitile towards public education. 

There can be little doubt that the educational establishment is facing 
serious challenges^^the voucher plan, declining enrollment^ loss of local 
control, employee demands for higher salaries^ negative publicity about 
schools in general and the need to operate on a kind of "crisis management," 

Yet schools only reflect the social climate in which they eicist, and 
each year the legal, financial and societal barriers seem to grow. 

Included In the formidable array of opposing forces are many 
factors^^shr inking municipal tax bases, inflation, economic insecurity and 
unemplo^Tfient— which also are affecting our student's lives* 

These factors make it inevitable that society's problems will spill over 
Into the schools, affecting everything from the quality of classroom 
instruction to the rising incidents of violence and vandalism. 

As educatoifs, ym also must confront the problems which are of our own 
makingi 

o Low eKpectations of poor children 

o Belief in the intellectual inferiority of minority or poor children 
o% Too much flexibility' 

o Irrelevant and unstimulating curriculum 

In addition, those in leadership roles in education, for too long, have 

/ 

b'icked away from defining what Is expected, and of whom. 



I believe that our experiences over the last decade have affirmed two 
important assumptions that must be at the foundation of American education. 

Fir St, a critical attitude for success in any educational endeavor is a 
firm belief that most children can learn. Unless we expect children to 
lea cny and unless we teach to them as though they will learn, nothing will 
happen* = 

Second, unless educators really believe in the distribution of 
Intellectual^ ability, regardless of ethnic or economic background, no amount 
of legislation or magical programming will make a difference* 

Unfortunately, far too many people do not share these attitudes. 

Instead, some believe there Is something Inherently wrong with a 
youngster who comes from a poor family, whether black or white^ who speaks 
another language at home or whose parents are on welfare • 

As long as these attitudes persist, no amount of money will make any 
program successful. 

Ho government program, or any program for that matter, runs quite as 
efficiently or as smoothly as the architect envisions, and many activities 
have failed because they were not really "programs,*' but were people and 
equipment without a philosophical base* 

However influential the^e factors are, I believe it is possible to halt 
the erosion of confidence in the educational system and begin reversing that 
trend. 

This is not the time for depression or def ensiveness* 

It is, instead, the time to restructure our priorities so that in this 
affluent nation of ours, quality of education and equal education become a 
reality for all children. 
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?Je need ayefyone's help to acoomplish our mission and we should feel no 
embarrassment or hesitation in asking for help, 

Educatots must *'take our case to the people," seek political alliances 
and utilize private sector relationahipB, not to become political figures, 
but to speak as educational leaders in the frankest terms about what is 
needed to successfully educate our children* 

People across the nation—parents, teaohers, students^ boards of 
education, super intehdents and even people without children of their own in 
school"must recognize and support education* 

Legislators must understand that while education may seem expensive,' 
wholesale economies in education will only result in far greater social 
expenditures at a later date* 

Placing this priority oh education presents a significant challenge, and 
it has beTOme increasingly clear that the support of the federal government 
is critical to education. 

In fact, without the support of the federal government, the future of 
education looks grim indeed. 

With all of our attendant helpers, the human, technical and financial ; 
resources must be gathered together to develop a grand design for the 
education of our nati 's youth* 

And although educators and schools cannot make up for all of the 
inadequacies from which momm children suffer, we must do our best to give 
them what they need in order to learn, froni good teachers and textbooks to 
nutritious meals and psychological counseling* 

The help of the ffderal government is needed to provide children with an 
effective education, an education which w^-ll allow them to?-dlscover their 

# 

own potentials and to pursue them successfully* 



while many issues plague the educational establishment, other factors 
are at work which are impeding progress at the federal level- 

Firsts and in general, my motto for federal involvement in the 
educational process would bei SIOTLIFY mu CTOT^LIZE* 

This motto would apply to three erltical areas s ' 

o Funding logistias . ^ 

o . Dupliration of .effort 

o Organizational managOTent 

The logistics of federal .funding ^ the calendars and scheduling, are 
unequal and, therefore, ciflnbersome. 

On a federal level, programs often are developed as though there were no 
other similar programs. We need not reinvent the education wheel with each 
new program* 

hn effective organisational management^ system also is needed on the 
federal level* ^ ^ , 

Another critical area is that of paperwork, Again^ the motto of 
SIMPLIFY AND CENTWiLIZE would apply to this issye. , 

Regulations wuld and should be enacted to reduce the amount of 
paperwork which, in turn, v^uld allow us more time for important 
instructional tasks* j-^ ■ ' ^ 

It has been said of the American people that it is easier to .get our 
attention focused on a problem than it is to get us to solve it* 

But now that our attention is focused on education, let us review tbe 
kinds of action which would hslp us to solve our educational concerns. 

First, it is Imperative to remember that people make the difference in 
education, not- gadgets or machines, but people who ;care, are .ccwnpetent and 
believe in the dignity and worth of each child. 




Whii^ governments can sat educational policies and s*"hooi districts can 
develop program^ it is the classtbom teachec who brings these policies and 
programs alive in the claasroom* 

Teachers are^ indeed, the vital link between prograifts and pupils* 

The success of educational programs lieSy in large part, within a 
teacher's ability to assess student needs and conti^iually monitor and escpand 
the student's progress, 

A teacher's creativity and flexibility f along with an ability to 
maintain a student's interest, are key ingredients to a student's successful 
school career, . 

Staff development prograns, therefore # are needed to insure that 
teachers recognize their important role as key members of a ^nynitte and 
skilled vanguard that can pr^uce worthwhile and lasting change for today *e 
youth. Teachers need the support and assistance of a cadre of peESons who 
recognize what it takes to deliver effeotively in the classroom, and wiio 
view their role as a significant enables* 

Staff development prograM also are necessary to make a solid 
contribution to leadership development in our educational system. Today's 
educational system involves a myriad of complex issues and a top rate team 
is needed to move aggressively on a wide range of issues* 

Effective staff development, along with teacher training programs 
instituted at colleges and universities, could help educators to meet the 
challenge of change , 

Setting realistic guidelines regarding federal funding is an area which 
deserves attention*. There should not be so many requirements that local 
staff spends more time interpreting and meeting those requirements than is 
spent focusing in on direct: support to school site persoAnel and students. 



Pederal guidelines and regulations should, but too often, do not, take 
into account that local programs exist which must Interface with new federal 
projects. Local school districts should be permitted, and in fact 
encouraged, to modify or develop programs which will meet their own unique 
needs * 

A system of advance funding, on a three to five year ^ele, could be 
instituted by Congress* 

In lieu of specific program requirements, the federal government could 
move to an "output" mode of operation (thereby requiring certain kinds of 
results) , rather than the current input mode ©f oparation* 

In addition, federal program officers should be employed who are 
familiar with and experienced in local eohool district program and 
management areas. 

While a list of desirable programs would require a thousand pages, it is 
clear that the student's total needs should be considered in order fbr 
federal progran^ to be effective, * 

Nationwide, we know that federally funded programs which have been the 
most successful are those creative enough to provide the resources, 
instruction and services to meet a wide range of student needs. 

Whether a student can see or hear adequately, has other unattended 
medical problems, or whether he or she comes to school hungry, all of these 
factors work against learning. 

Extended day prograM,. additional help in particular areas of deficiency 
'and reinforcement from home are programs which can, added together, comprise 
a truly comprehensive program. 

Along with the special relationship which has existed between Americans 
and public education, . the natural partnership between parents and schools 
should be strengthened. 



Specific oonslderation stould be given to activities and programs which 
would strengthen the family as a unit; attention to this area could aid 
imneasurably in improving toth the quality of life and the quality of 
education in our country, 

As 1 mentioned earlier^ for too long educators have backed away fr<Mn 
defining what is expected and of whom. Programs which usurp all parental 
responsibility should be disoontlnued and replaced with prograins and 
activities which help parents to understand their responsibilitteSff as well 
as their rights. 

Federal funding also should prfjmote more program emphasis on females in 
education—female students and CerAale staff members. The federal goverrmient 
could serve the nation well by establishing criteria for curricula to 
include women and minorities* * ^ 

The multitude of barriers which have blunted wcMnen'a progress is 
historical"attit ude ^ culture^ stereotypes i bias, training, family 
obligations and education* 

And while there is a growing awareness of wOTten's contributions^ females 
continue to face formidable obstacles as we pursue the goals of freedom and 
opportunity upon which this nation was built* Federally funded programs 
could help to insure that females are given full and equal opportunity to 
discover their own aptitudes and cultivate their own abilities. 

Criteria should be developed and disseminated for proven-effective 
programs through federal funding* A more cohesive network of educators, 
using the tremendous talent we have available across this nation^ is 
urgently needed to share these effective programs. 

And once again ^ we need not reinvent the educational wheel with each new 
program* Rather, funding should be provided for the replication and 
modlEicatlon oE existing effective programs. 



Funding also should bo provided to insure that once these eCfective 
programs have been implemented, parents^ students, teaahecb and others 
involved in the educational process are aware of such programs* The 
initiative must be taken to disseminate positive aspects of our schools so 
that people can be supportive and proud of our accomplishinenti* 

too often school districts have been required to apply criteria which, 
in affect, say that educational needs begin and end abruptly when students 
score below some specified level on aii achievement test. 

Many students wto manage to seore slightly above the cut off Iogq their 
supplemental support and as a result, some of these students may never reach 
their full potential. 

There Is a definite need for some provision which allows for the 
continuity of a program when youngsters begin to achieve, and the concept of 
an educational achievement maintenance level should be included in federal 
funding. 

Two distinct appropriations also should be made with regard to federal 
funding for education^ the first to keep pace with rising inflation and the 
second to fund program expansion. 

No one knows better than eduGators that the forces of inertia and 
negativiOT about education are a powerful reality, nor how many obstacles 
there are in meeting the challenge in today's public schools. 

We must face these Issues squarely and we must be truthful about the 
need for educational reform. 

How best can „e Improve, with the help of federal funding, the 
educational opportunities for our students? 

One positive trend is the reosgnitlon of the close relationship between 
schools and the cofmunity with regard to grant funding* 




In cooperation with immunity organizations, local school dlfitr\Qts are 
bacoming involved in the "joint approach^ to grant applications with 
positive results for both. 

Firsts the application process itself can help to bring the two 
organizations closer together* 

SeoDnd, this aooperative approach can help both schools and communities 
to solve problCTis which are shared by both groups. 

We also must be careful to remember that any program must s^ak to the 
real needs of students. Ongoing prc^rms and activities which are designed 
to be absorbed by the privata sector after a reasonable period of funding 
must be developed. 

Programs which recognize and reward success should be implemented. 
"S^cialty schools^—schools in which exceptional achievement in various 
aspects o£ the curriouli^ is being accomplished— should be identified, 
supported and given the capacity to serve as demonatratlon centers for 
students and staff. 

Staff development and teacher training programs can help educators turn 
our challenges into achievCTent, 

Federal funding could provide a commitment to improving the calibre of 
educators as great as our conunitonent to improving our students' academic 
achievement levels; there is no question that the two are intertwined. 

Relationships with local colleges and universities stould be ^developed 
to better tap and harness the Instructional talent which too frequently is 
kept sequestered in those ivory towers. 

Programs which focus on ^sitive leadership should involve both 
certificated and classified management staff in instructional activities at 
whe school site. Through such activities, individual's areas of eKpertlse 
can be matched with the school site's request for assistance. 
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There is an obvious need to recreate ^ for many/ a sense of mutual 
involvement in the educational procesg* The formulation of partnership 
programs involving the Rchool/ teacher^ parent and student is a concept 
whose time has come* 

Designed to bring together the crucial partners in education, 
partnership programi can help everyone acknowledge and share in the 
educational process. 

In conclusibn, I think you will agree that education and educators are 
facing a crisis in confidence. 

Our critics have grown in number and it is clear that we are faced with 
tremendous challenges. ^ " . 

But 1 believe we can reverse this trend, wjth the help of the federal 
government, and turn <^nt challenges into achievements* 

How? 

Iducators must begin to take the time to tell the public about the 
remarkable strengths and accomplishments of our educational system. 

Kr a I so must be honest about the flaws in our system; we must tell the 
public about our weaknesses* 

He must not allow apathy or hostility to undermine our efforts and we 
must not allow factors to become excuses for failure. 

Our actions must focus on helping others to acknowledge and to 
participate in their share of the educational process. 

As educators, we must set the highest possible standards for our own 
performances* We must have the courage and the faith to expect the same 
le*/els of accomplishment frati others* 

We must treat others as equal partners in education, and we all must 
L'eTOgniEe our accompanying rights and responsibilities* 
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We must seek out and build new parbrierships^ and we must prova to others 
that we want their support and that theyXin turn, can benefit from our 
accomplishments. 

We must review and, if necessary, redesign our thinking about ourselves 
and others* 

We must deroonatrate^ through our personal actions and our professional 
decisions, that we recognize and respect our differences. 

An effort of this magnitude is neither lightly undertaken, nor easily^ 
accomplished. 

But our alternatives are not attractive, 

Whiif energy may be today's popular issue^ ^he fate of our schools holds 
perhaps even greater consequenees for our society* 

4 ^ / \ 

It we turn out thevlight in the children of our cirfeles- we" may not need 
the energy to light the cities themselves* ) 
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Improving Educational Pfactice Throygh 
Strengthening "Hes Between Networks and 
Directed Development Effort 

Dr. Rex Hagans, Director, Instructional Imprpvament Division, Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon 

R&D products for educational improvement result from o process of ^'directed 
development/' These product development networks are "nested*' within larger 
networks of common concern (issue networks) and depend on ties to both geo- 
geographic and special interest networks. 



Polnte The directed process d^alonment-consists of foui general phases: (1) identifica- 
tion of a significant neea area, (2) analYsis of potential problem solution, (3) 
design, and testing of one or more solution strategies and (4) dissemination of the 
products and processes which result. 

The process of linking networking to directed development lies in its integrity as 
an integrated process. 

Networking is more than a vehiclejor disseniination* External networks become 
a means by which it is possible to assure that both ultimate use and high stand- 
standards of improved practice and equity are achieved. 

^ The extent to which^an alternative problem solution or "product" being considered 
is drawn from among one or more of the alternative solutions seen as potentially 
powerful by the relevant issue networks will be criticci in its ultimate utility. 

It is important that developers do more than simply draw advice from network rep- 
resentatives. They must "plug" their development intentions directly into these 
networks' bubbling pot of discussion and debate before the particular sotution 
strategy is too far into the design stage for ownership and advocacy by ''influent- 
iais" from among the user groups. ..to be seen as directly relevant to identified 
needs and provide initial raw material for the embryonic product network. 

Another criticol element to effectiveness of direct*^^d development is the extent 
the intennediate agency conducting development can build in provisions for help 
or create a support structure which is taroad^M^^n membership and permanent 
institutional roles for providing continuing training and technical assistance. 

Only if special interest networks achieve a full partnership status in the directed 
development strategy is there a strong likelihood that such an effort will be fully 
sensitive to its equity impact, ^ 

A need may be significant and yet not require a federa! investmunt for collaborative 
effort becauso it does not exist across a broad segment of the nation. Directed 
rievelopmnnt is appropriate when there is a common interseciion of needs from 
several issue networks* 

. Timingjs of great importance; if a directed development effort begins^too early in 
the life of an issue network, it may not be able to recogniie the network sufficiently 
to "ask" it about potential problem solutions; if too latii it may find its particular ^ 



solution strategies viewed as in "competition" with other existing efforts having 
the sanction of the network members. 

Linking with geographic networks in the testing stage makes it possiblo to build 
specific "product network" support functions to "nest" within the network, just 
as the outcomes "nest" within the issue and special interest networks* 

Steps for involvement of geographic networks: (1) make visible to mem the intent 
to create a product network lb a means to improve practice before and only if the 
product is.successfully validated and (2) specify roles to be played in all phases 
of dissemination. 



Recommandattonli Mandate networking and product network building for all coilaborative federaU 
= . regional directed development efforts. 

Support research about the life-stages, boundaries and dynamics of issue and 
special interest networks. ■ ^ 

Encourage the involvement of networks in the process of validating products and 
practices from directed development efforts. 

Provide direct 'support for the building of product networks. . 

Provide direct support and encouragement for directed development efforts to 
nurture the growth pf the broader products and issue networks within which their 
product networks will function, ' 

/ Conduct more action research on the processes of implementation, with particular 
emphasis on reconciling the various federal and local perspectives in the context 
of a specific development effort. 
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IMPROVING EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE THROUGh STRMGTOE^ING TIES 
BETIfraN NETWORKS DlRBCTm DEVELO^ENT EFFORTS 

Dr.' Rex Hagans^ Director/ Div'ision of Instructional Improvement, 
Northwest Regional dduGational Laboratory 

The outputs of RSD agencies such as ^ucational laboratories and 
research and development centers are one of the primary sources of R&D 
products available to the natii^n'a schools. Many of these products are a 
result of a process which has been called "directed development." One major 
foc;*t of *the proces ior conducting , the full cycle of development work 

involves collaborative decision mg^alng between thes«i research and 

1, ■- ' _ J .... 
c^evelopment agencies and such federal agencies as the National Institute of 

Education. This appcoach to educational improvement has been the subject of 

much discussion; and debate , particularly its ultimate impact and 

effective /.ess, Lois-ellin Datta^ has prepared a detailed and thoughtful 

analysis and concludes that "it is time to drop citations of the Rand study 

as if the data were compelling argumerits against systematic change, 

well^developed '^cur^iculri^ technical eKpe^tis^j, targeted df monstrfatlon 

progran^^ government Support to fill resource gaps to achieve rrnewril and 

reform or top=down directed development # " anJ that "the. Rand study and 

the challenges to an earlier faith in a simplor version of directed 

development and change have contributed botji (emphasis the author's) to the 

evolution of local problem^solvlng approaches and to ^probably n^nre effective 

ways' to use other strategies."^ These other strategies for networking and 

directed development are the focus of this papet. It contends that 
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eombining the qto^ing -scisnce" of networking with the evolving process of 
direct^ development offers one area of great promise for the improvement of 
educational practice. ' 

It is important to note that dlcected dsvelopment, as the term is being 
used here, is a process ", not simply a product. The goal is clearly a 
validated practice that results from a process ',i identification of a 
significant need area, analyses of a series of potential solution 
strategies, design and testing of one or more of these strategies and 
dissemination of the outputs. This is not true of all directed development 
efforta as they are seen by Dr. Datta. Her excellent description is based 
upon the validated practice as the key descriptor and thus allows for 
inclusion of practices developed outside the collaborative process between 
cegional and'federal agencies which is the focus here. The author does not 
disagree with that particular view, nor find it conflicting. However, it 
does seem to the author that the real power of linking networking to 
directed development lies in its integrity as an integrated process. Just 
as evaluation is clearly part of directed developnent from start (planning) 
to finish (use of the product or program), networking is (or should be) much 
more than simply a vehicle for dissemination or "getting the product out." 
Properly understood and supported, the various "external networks" 
(geographical, conmon interest, spacial interest) become the means to assure 
that both ultimate use and high standards of improved practice and equity 
ace achieved. Just as has been the case with evaluation, it is thisj 
understanding and support which must continue to cvolvp if directed 
development is to make its appropriate contribution to improvemeht of 
pcfactice. And just as has been the case with evaluation, it is in the - 
unique partnership among federal, regional and local agencieB that it has 
its best chance of evolving rapidly and effectively as a broad force. 



' Seetlon Ii The Relationghip of Pirected Developnent and 

Product Network Building Other Types of Networks 

■ •- • — 

R&D agencies currently involved in the directed development prMess are 
very much aware that the*^ resulting products and programs represent only part 
of the full set of solution strategieB available within larger problem 
arenas* It is the author's belief that these large problem arenas spawn 
"issue networks" based on conmiunitiee of interest. 

These "macro networks" spring up in large problem areas which pose 
^ substantial challenges to our educational system and/or which represent 
large unmet needs in our s^iety where education is at least one key 
element. They are strongly "solution oriented" and typically are composed 
of a shifting alliance or configuration of more specific networks or parts 
of networ^ks. A product or program network can become one of these, a kind 
of "nesting" arrangement. Relationships with others in this "nested set," 
as v^ll as with the organizing issue of the macro network, become the 

crucial factor for utilization of the product and ultimate impact upon the 

^ ' - ■ ■ 

improvement of practice, 

. / " 

- / _ 

"Product" networks are seen by the author as rather specifically and 

Goniciously created for the ultimate purpose of maximizing the utiliMtion 

anJ effectiveness of a given solution strategy. This distinguishes them , 

from the other three types under consideration her^. Product networ4<s do 

share certain comtion characteristics with the pthdr three types* 

' 1, They all* span across two or more established decision making 

agencies and/or influencing organizations and promote linkag^ ' 
between the agencies and organizations. 

2, They all assume that interorganiEatlonal cooperation and 

collaboration will result in greater access Cor information and 
resources to improve practice and equity. 
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3 They all assume a Bollaborativ^ two-way interaction effort between 
• Inforination providers and information users to solve educational 

problems . . 

4 Each type ia initiated on a voluntary basis.. That is, the 
membership participation is voluntary rather than mandatory. 

5 ■ The set of four types recognizas that motivation for school 

improvement efforts can come from many different types of forces 
(law, policy, influencing organizations, social action). 

6. There is ho a priori assumption about formality/informality of 
rules, network opefations, etc. 

Placed roughly within Miles' six problem frames or purposes,^ it 

areears that issue networks tend to emphasize and attack "higher order" 

problem frames such as "inequity," "anomie" and "stagnation" which derive a 

great deal of intensity from the existence of a major unmet need or 

persistent gap in practice. This predisposes them to be more 

institutionally cross=cutting in the sense of being attractive to active 

participation by individuals from a very wide range of agency settings and • 

much mor^ oriented toward actively seeking and advocating innovative 

solutions. The descriptors used, such as= "justice," "energize," "motivate" 

and "mutual su^Qr^," seem Indicative of this predisposition. Similar 

"activist* tendencies, with much heavier emphasis on "isolation, resource 

poverty" problems would characterize special interest networks. Geogra phic 

networks , on the other hand, seem to tend toward much greater parallelism to 

existing institutional structures and to concentrate on more Instrumental 

types of problem frames, such as ■'unshared crafts" and "backwardness or ^ 

obsolescence," ' 

If these are indeed the general qualities of the various types of 
networks, then it follows that effective product networks must be created 
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with the spaclfic intent to draw Crom all t'hree. For example, a critical 
factbr in ultimate impact on improvement of practice appears at t.he . 
planning/ design stage in directed development. The extent, to which the, 
> alternative problem solution or "product" being considered is drawn from 
among one or more of the alternative solutions ^seen as potentially powerful 
by the relevant issue networks and/or subnetworks will be critical in' its 
ultimate utilization. Hall and Alford, Berman and McLaughlin, and Fullan 
and Pomfret, would" all hold at, least two things in generals 

1. Suocessful program, initiation depends upon the existence of a "felt 
need" by local users. 

2. Innovative programs are more- likely to ^ucceed^ when the users 
themselves select a solution that benefits their^ felt heeds. 

Thus, 'it is very important (and not often enough achieved) that 
developers do more, than simply draw advice, from network representativfer . 
They must "plug" their development intentions directly into these netwc>i^k^' 
bubbling pot of discussion and debate before the partiqular solution 
strategy is too far into the design stage for ownership and advocacy by 
"inf lu^ntials" from among the ultimate user groups to be possible* This not 
only assures that many local users* from^ the broader issue networK will sbb 
the proposed product directly relevant to their identified needs, but if the 
opportunity is prOi^^rly recognized, it provides the initial raw material' for 
the embryonic product nr.'tworlc. The conditions, under which the interpersonal 
and social influerices which Emrick and Peterson have identiCied as the prime 
determinant of utilisation will havc^ begun to de^^^elop. 

Another cc i t ical ilement in the ulinmate effectiveness of thf validated 
outcomes of directed dovelopnent is ^-he extent to which the agtincy 
conducting the developnent can build i'^ provlsion^j for help or create a 
support structure which has ft bro.Jtd base both in terms- of network 



memberships and in terma of permanent institutional roles appropriate to 
providing the neceesary continuing* training and technical assistano4* 
Gisographic networks with their strong inatitutional bases are particularly 
important to this function and should play a central role in the developing 
product network. 'However, if the only links ace to issue or special 
networks^ there is a go^ possibility that the key role of these geographj.c 
networks may be overlooked. 

hs a final example, there is the extremely important question of 
assuring that directed development efforts contribute to increased 
educational equity. Here the tie to appropriate special interest networks 

'may be the most crucial and the least likely to occur in forms other than 
the federal-regional collaboration. When the proposed product or pKmtia& 
is directly addressing an equity need or gap in practice, the advanct^nes of 
ties between the product develoj^ftent effort and key special interest 
netwfrks parallel very clOBely the ties with "issue" networks. The 

^relationship -cart guarantee ^/power" for the alternative solutions proposed, 
provide early information fe^back linkages to ysers 'and form the nucleus 
for an eventual product networking affort. The likelihoqd that the ^ 
aevelopient effort in this situation will tie into the special intecest 
network system is fairly high* Hcjwever^ when the development effort is 
targeted toward a less obviously equity related issue, the chances of 
overlooking important interfaces with special interest networks appeir to go 
up rather rapidly. Only if networking achieves its full partnership status 
in the directed development strategy is there a strong likelihood that such 
an e€fo.rt w:ll'be fully .sensitive to its equity impact,. 

These Instances no£ only underscore the importance of networking as an.^ 
integral part of the directed devc^lopnient process, but also illustrate three 



potential advantages of the federal-reg ional=local CQilaborative approach to 
directed development. Bottom-up produGts or practiceer even when they have 
been validated y may have failed to build in relationships with all these 
other types of networks along the way. They quite consciously could have 
been plugged into a relevant issue network^ but have had only minimal 
contact with important special interest or geographic networks. At its 
worsts this could result in a product network strongly advocating an issue 
solution which is in conflict with rela.ted equity . cq'ncerns and very weak in 
the support structure which geographic networks can provide* These 
co^nditions do not at all necessarily result from the bottom=up abroach and 
they also certainly could result Jrom the federal-regional collaborative 
approach* However, just as this latter abroach seems most likely to . 
produce the attention to evaluation v^hich makes it an integral part of the 
entire proc v;b, it also seems most likely to be capable of producing that 
kind of attention to networking. v 

^ 5e_g t. i on lit How He t wor k i ng C an Be cqme a n Integral Pa r t 
^ of the Directed -Developinent Process 

The directed development pr^ess has been described earlier as 

consisting of four general phasesi (1) identification of a significant need 

area, (2) analyses of potential problem solutions^ (3) design and testing of 

one or more solution stcategies and (4) dissemination of the products and/or* 

processes whicti result. While this is a simplified description of a complex 

process, it is useful for examining specific interactions which can exi^t 

between networking .and directed development* 

Identification of a Significant Need , 

The key term here is "significant*" A need can be significant at 
several levels* It is not unusual for social policy research, for example, 



to identify or anticipate a need based upon analyses of alternative futures 
or extrapolation of various trends and their intersection pointsi individual 
local coranunities , caught in the throes of some difficult local social or 
economic crisiSr can have an extremely "significant" or highly legalized 
need; geographic units, with their TOmmon political boundaries, often share 
educational needs given great "significance" by legislative action; groups 
of people with common characteristics (e*g.j a language or culture) 
different from the predominant one in which they live can and do have very 
"significant" educational needs. While each of these are significant in a 
very real sense and all are susceptible to the application of R&D in one or 
more of the forms suggested by Dr, Datta, they are not necessarily 
"significant" in terms of either requiring the federal investment necessary 
for collaborative directed developnent or of being susceptible to^ positive 
impact collaborative directed developnent, until they -exist m some 
extensive number of expressions and OTmbinations across a very broad segment 
of the nation* These are the very conditions which produce "issue and/or 
special interest" netwdrks. .Often directed developmeht effocts have been 
baied entirely upon one "locally" significant need or^ conversely, upon a 
vision of thei^uture apparent to those who have the perspective which 
immersion in policy research brings with it. In either case# technically ; 
and conceptually excellent directed development efforts may well have been 
doomed to failure because the primary means of effective communication about 
them was not in existence. That means, which Emrick and Peterson^ list as 
the first of their 13 critical dimensions in utilization isi "Identification 
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and access to target ellents^ — by means of personal ceferral networks and 
informal conimunication channels eKisting within the client social system," 
It is my contention that only the growth of national and regional issue and 
apeeial interest networksXcan provide the setting for broad impact* - 
Collaborative directed development can and must reeognige this fact at the 
Identif ieation of need stage. Locally based directed development efforts, 
even if they are an expression of a promtstng| solution# may not be part of 
these key communication channels and it seems unlikely that this can be 
remedied entirely. With proper attention, it should be possible to assure 
that collaborative ones are, \ 

Often the need identification appropriate for directed development is 

\ 

the conunon intersection of needs from several H^sue networks. In my own 
experience (and with the benefit of hindsight) , this was the case with 
Experience Based Career Education, If the central need being addressed 
there was taetteE means through which young people could more effectively 
make the transition to adulthood, it .was certainly one which was shared by 
at least four "issue and special interest" networks^ each of which had 
differing purposes of existencei career education, which tended toward 
improving awareness of careers and the processes of career choice; ' 
vocational education, which tended toward Improving opportunity for skill 
development and developing good work habitsi youth employment programs, 
which leaned strongly toward provision of opportunity for acquiring a work 
orientation and^ income transfer for disadvantaged youthj and actioh 
learning, which placed heavy importance on improving opportunities for 
volunteertsm and service as a means of socialization for all youth,- While 
it would not be entirely accurate to say that EBCE consciously identified 
and related to all of these throughout the directed development process, it 
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continually struggled to do so, aomethlng that was made poesible by the 
eHpegtations placed upon it as a result of its being a collaborative federal-- 
regional directed developinent effort* EBCE's rather consistent "reference" 
to this general need and its escpression by members of these different Issue 
networks in the schools is^ I believe ^ a major factor in its broad and 
continuing utilization as one broad based school improvement strategy. This 
im reflected in the membership composition and charter of the National 
Aseociation for BKperience Based Career Education, which has bedome the 
"capstone" of its product network, . ' 

Ana lysis and Selection of Program Solutions ^ 

I 

From the preceding description^ the process of identifying the 

, / 

appropriate issue and special interest networks and then fitting in a 
problem solution may seem simple* Unfortunately ^ things are jnot often that 
neatly arranged* It is quite likely that a need will be part of the 
"milieu" of more than one issue or special interest network ♦! Different 
parts of these networks may have mutually exclusive views of appropriate 

i 

solution strategies* Timing is also of great importance* If a directed 

i 

development effort begins too early in the life of a given ;issue network, it 
may not able to recognir.e the network sufficiently to "ask" it about 
potential problem solutions* On tlid other hand, the directed development 
effort may come along very late in the network's life stages^ with its 
particular solution strategies (r agencies developing them) being 

viewed as in "competition" with other ',^^isting efforts having the sanction 
of the network members. ; 

Although these conditions complicate the proposed marriage of networking 
and direct€*d development, they actually stcengthen the reasons flor it* 
Issue networks will exist and operate within the same spheres of influence 



as school improvement effores, whether or not those efforts recogniie and 
relate to them. As a result, the Gollaborative directed development process 
must take on certain attributes in torms of values and goals which they 
might not otherwise. . : 

As one "^ample, a directed developnant effort needs to undertake 
specific activitier (newsletters, conferences, etc*) to nurture emerging , 
issues and sg^cial interest networks, even though these activities do not 
contribute directly to development of the specific solution strategy. 
Furthermore, nurturance activities targeted toward the broad issue or 
special interest networks cannot in any way be "sales" of a favored solution 
strategy. Both the development agency and the federal partner have found 
this difficult. NIE and USOl have difficulty justifying eKpendituces on 
activities which do not contribute directly to production of "the 
solution." The development agency may find it threatening to provide a 
forum for ideas or agencies which may be competing for scarce resources. 
Both of these, in the author's opinion, are shortsighted views, since the 
"payoff" for both agencies is (or sh.uld be) contribution to the improvement 
of practice, not vindication of .any particular wisdom and foresight in 
aLways picking "the" correct solution. Realistically, this means that the 
directed devGlopmant process must have the means to "flex" after nurturance 
activities indicate there is a need to adjust and modify plans. This may 
conflict with the rather slavish adherence to the "eHper imental model" which 
has often dominated development work and greatly complicate the "validation"^ 
process. It may also mean that a major effort should be stopped at early 
stages of developffnent, something which is often less than desirable in the 
eyes of the regional partner. 
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The directed developinent effort must make an even more difficult 
adjusUment when wel^ ^developed networks already exist* Bmm may be strongly 
advocating solution strategies which are in conflict with thMe of other 
networks and/or the directed development effort being contemplated* Here 
again, the directed development effort must "sidetrack" from its traditional 
concentration on extolling and explicating the value of its proj^sed 
solution strategy and conGentrate major effort on analysis and adjustment so 
the strategy can and will complement and support t^se advocated by the 
issue network. This is not a trivial eKercisei it requires more than a 
logical analysis and description* It takes the time and effort required to 
engage in a continuous dialogue with a dDubting and even hostile audience 
and the creativity^and openness to modify , adj ust or, i n some i n s tances , 
abandon a "go^ idea" because of its particular interaction with other 
solutions. This is the essence of why directed devej orient can be very 
'effective in promoting incremental change, but is not likely to be as 
effective as an agent of "reform." The line is a fine one and can only be 
drawn on an instanoe-'^--instance basis, as a result of interaction; between 
the partners in collaborative directed development* However, it seems to me 
the process retains maximum potential for promoting continuing and broad 
change if attention to the reality of issue and special interest networks 
becOTies a required part of the determination of what is a "significant need," 

These problems are not insurmountable* The type of special relationship 
which exists between NIB and regional laboratories, for example, provides a 
iineans for "stopping" efforts without negative effects, either on 
institutions or the R&D effort as a whole. Technologies are in existence 
for maintaining rigor in the validation process, even when the "experimental 
procesa" is varied along the way. Perhaps most importantly, we are 
beginning to get much more sophisticated understandings of the interactions 
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of validation with the processes of implementation |- understandings which 



can shape both the piocess and the job of directed d^yeiopment in ways which 

pCOTise to allc3w us to make it a way to deal with the sitaation described by 

Farrar, et al, . 

.*,and It helps to put in bold contrast the differing views 
of the R&D entarprise. From the federal perspectlvei 
analysts and researchers attempt tc ndd up the local 
activities against central blueprints and goalsi the net 
result naturally seems like little or nothing* But from 
the local perspective, there is a rich variety of 
implementation stories* = _ r; :: 

In local schools most federal ^programs, like EBCE, become a 
collection of different partial reforms. But. the federal 
search for a "net result" is really a notion which filters 
V^.^^'^OT;^. the- yaL' iety of local implementation agendas* Thus the 
loc^l perspective. is either overlooked or misunderstood, 
ThLf helps to explain why federally sponsored studies of 
/t^uementation of educational reforms are largely end 
( stories of non- implementation* If the stories are told 
\ f rOTi the local perspective| they would be many and- varied, 
and often would tell of success—at least in local terms. 

It is the author's contentionr that the networks^ with their varying 

levels of coticern with action, evidence of validation and support for 

implementation, provide the uitimatt, mechanism for evaluating the 

.appropriateness of collaborative directed development efforts. They are the 

true intermediaries between the federal concern for a *'net result" (with its 

frequent compar ion cry for "reform") and the varying local p'eispectives on 

need (which call for "incremental improvement"), ' 



"^Farrar, Flleanori De^i^nctis, John; and Cohens David K, "^-^Iternatiye 
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Design and Testing of Soiution Strategy 

The linkage with netwoirking takes on a new aspect at this stage. This 
is the conscious linking with gTOgraphic networks^ so that specific "pcoduct 
/j.f.twork" support functions can be built to "nest" within that network, just 
jr; the SQlutioriS and toped for outcomes "nest" within the issue and special 
interest networ ks . 

Through the stages of need identification and selection of potential 
solution strategies, geographic networks, with their institutional 
orientation, have been of secondary importance to the directed development 
effort* This is not to say that they have riot been a real consideration in 
several senses. For example, it is unlikely that any problem solution will 
be utilized on a broad basis unless issue or special interest networks 
include individuals sanctioned by geographic networ ks» This alone would be 
sufficient reason for a directed development effort to be modified or even 
abandoned at these early stages. The relationships between and among 
different gTOgraphic networks (regional government associations, business 
groups, labor unions) as those networks are represented on a national basis 
(U*S* government departments^ National Alliance of lusinessmen, AFL==CI0) is 
another indication of both the iignificance of the need and the potential 
utilisation of any given problem solutions 

However, as the process moves into the desiQv\ and testing phade, it is 
critical that the support functions ba specif ically. and cooperatively ^ 
planned and designed with the grDgraphic networks which ultimately must 
deliver them. The relationship with issue and special Interest ^networks 
contiriues to be', important ir> this phase as well, because certain support 
functions which 'will effect ultimate impact on school' improvement will 
require "fit" with them as well. 
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The nature of these support functions, thf* par t Icular' configurations of 
agen^. necessary to perform them and the inc^antives for the agencies to do 
so vary from one product network to another. Fur purposes of illustration^ 
however, let me draw upon one of Yin*s "Passages"® of an innovation as one 
goneraiized means for identlfyinq and discussing some" of them. 

The first "passage" suggested by Yin is transition to iTCal funds. 
Effective product networks have had to deal with this. Even if initial 
development of a product was paid for by one Jocality, adaptation to another 
requires that the new community support the product's installation and use. 
Both the legitimation and the mechanisms for such transitions are generally 
at the center of concern for "geographic" networks. Directed development 
can go beyond "building in" appropriate cost levels and acceptable 
variations on standard practices by involvement of these networks at the 
design stage. It can also create the preconditions for negotiating th^ 
other passagos^ establishment of appropriate organi^^ational status, 
establishment , of a stable arrangement for supply and maintenance, 
establisrunent of personnel classifications or certif ications , changes in 
organizational governance and internalization of the training program, 

^ ^ Two general steps appear to be important in invulving geographic 
networks at this stage. First (and perhaps an .rea where directed 
developnent has greatest advantage over other R&D modes) is simply making , 
visible to the appropriate geographic networks the intent to create a 
product network as a means to impact practice before and only If the product 
is successfully validated. Second, specific and detailed planning and 
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articulation of roles to be played in all the phases of dissemination 



networks, the appropriate issue networks, the projected product network i the 
sponsoring federal agency tnnd the agency coordinating the development 
process should begin here, ■ ' 

. One way to view the particular conf igurations of agencies appropriate 
for a product network is in terms of the match of, their "charters" to the 
necessary functions*,. It is in this contact that the incentives for 
geographic networks to participate take on their clear»sst meaning. For. 
example/ ,education agencies are a particular kind of geogra^^hic network 
whose charters encompass many of the passages identified by Yir* 
establishment of appropriate organizational status, personnel certif icationr 
organizational governance and training programs* To assist Iwal school 
improvement through these means is a key part of their reward system. 
Obviously* their involvement and support is key to the ultimate utilization 
and impact of an innovation* Universities and colleges are another 
geographic network that have "charters" which involve them in key passages ^ 
especially personnel oertif ication and training* Teachers' organizations 
and professional ar^^ociations such as the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals nd the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development are e^ triples of other geographic networks which must play a part 
at the design stage? both by being involved in the conmiunication of intent 
to create a product network and the specif icatlon of appropriate -roles in 
its operation. 

Disseinl nation 

It is at the dissemination stage that networking has its most obvious 
"payoff" for directed development? both collaborative and locally 



(ipreadf exchange, choice and implementation) by the concerned geographic 
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initiated. Specific linkages to various networks are most PcsPy visualized 
in terms of the way a product network deals with the dissemination functions 
' ^ of spread, exDhange, choice and implementat ion p Let me cite the examples 
from the "successful" directed developfnent effort which I know beat--- 
^ Experience Based Career Education (EBCE) . 

EBCE began it.^ work before these particular dimensions of dissemination 
had been articulated as clearly as they now are. However, the early 
conceptualization of the functions to be performed in a state network 
parallel them quite closely* This was not an accident, but ann*-her benefit 
which EBCE derived from the close coJ laboration between feueral policymakers 
and f'egional agencies concerned with effective iriplementation and 
utilization of school improvement practices*' The following description from 
an early planning document is helpful in drawing ihese relationships. 

In addition to the match botween the stage.- ^f dissemination and the 
functions described, this document touches on the idea of nesting a product 
nfe'tw^rk within the context of larger onts. Wote the refirence to a national 
EBCE brokerage effort! the awareness" of . need for coordination with other 
car,eer ^education activities at the local level; the "requirement" that the 
hroS^Rr nnderstan^ the place of TOCE in th^ tot^al state^^ystem rind the 
flejcibility of th.* concept in its ability to meet needs in the "arenas of 
oKperiential learning, career education, irfdividualized instrudtion, -ind so 
forth"; the identification of "rnetwork type" incentives for a stitp. 
department person, including addition of another way to help districts 
(gf?og|aphic) stimulate thinking about experiential learning Ussue) and 
concrete uses for aspects of coinmunity based learning (issue) i the same - 
t^es of incentives , for local school district participation (betng part of a 
state network) ; and college staff inv >3 n,ent as a trainer (keeping "up"' on 
' cu^e^t happeningi) . " 
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iiav A mm'K vmE mm, cm \som 

Major IsHt^os " . 

NWRKL is convinced iHut a btate nelwork for institutionaUzing EJ^^: 
cLin becore a ruality. Tlie reality, howaver, depends on Miderfitanding 
iuid dealing with cartoin isHues that are cinacial not onl\^ , 'BC£ but 
prf^bably to the installation of any educational innovation, 

Scim of the major issues to be addi^essed are: 

1 , ' Qx)rdina tion and Ix^adei\^hip 

The availability of saneone within the state to be re^na:.bU, 
for overall cwrdi nation of this effort. Without sarioone 
designated for this essential role, the various elements of 
the plaji nmy cofro '*unglutKi'- arid fail to function together 
hamioniousl\'. - . ^ ' ^ 

2. * llie Identification of individuals \dthin t state \vho can aiid 

mmt to function effectively and efficient In the v^noUs loh-s 
required by a* cciTprehonslve state plan. 11 ^ include: 

Si-oKerage of £BCE— the capability to: 

a) explain EBCTl, including recorfTOnding it as ^ viable mcanK 
to deliver both cai^eer education and general-education 

b) provide ''psycto^ ngical*' support encouragefnent to those 
who undertake ' set up BME p:uiLrmm 

c) help districts conduct needs, in^/erest and/or cofTTnitjaent 
[isses»nent , ' ^ ^ 

d) a^ist districts in the aeloction of the WCE rmxlel mc^t 
^,uitable for thoir distric" ' 

Pl anning for maE --the capability to assist IocrI schTOls in 
preparing for EBCE' Installation. Ttiis includes dealing mth 
^ Issues, such as transpurtation, insurance, i^cruitment of ^ ^ 
tirploy^r and cormjunity sites, selection of students, stai'fing, 
etc-^ * ^ 

FBCT Staff Training—assuring the availability of qualified 
individuals ai*e wll prepared to train loc^l staff to operate 
wn EBCE program. 

Evaluation— for local, state and national pun^oses* 

For each of the four itens above', the question, then, tec-aiiea 

critical, fiach state varies'^ in its sti^cture and will liave to 



ulf*ntify i/iclividual(s) or giT)U]^fi \^io can parfom thorn runctiuns 
in a wciy v,hich fits their pfcU'tieular not of rolHtion^hips, 

3, Tlie provirnon of the financial and hioimn resources to: 

a) aasure that thd idontlfled individuals have the necessary 
released tirDe to beOTTie trained to iK^rform those f unctions 

b) facilitats the travel neoeasai^ to beconie trained 

c) acquii^ the necessary support rmterials 

1, The idontif icat^'on. of incentives for trath individual md 
Institutional participation In such a^ statewide network. 

For puiposes of discussion, we will take one state^-STAlE X---as an 
LXtUiple of how this notwtDric might be put into operation, 

"Brokerage" it can be soen, enco^^isses the functions of spread aiid 
r*Kchange, "planning" has a gc^d deal of siniilaxity to "choice^" with 
"training ajid evaluation" coverlJig the e&sentials of "inplerr^ itatiou," 
'Hie document also shm^ awareness of the incentives issue. It then 
proceeds Into a scenario which describes in rnore detail the roles, 
functions and incentives for ^ecific institutionally based indi\iduals 
in one theoretical state conteKt, 



BTP^m X mEL FOR INSTITOTiaNATJZING EBCE 



Brokerage 



Tn this state, the state cai^eer education coordinator has been 
ifhmtified as our state broker on the basis of his/her apparent ability 
nnd agreen^^nt to provide the following services: 



Tnforma tinn sharing/dis ffrfnination and promotion . This activity 
involves explaining EBffi to interested parties ^ recaiTnending 

as a viable mc?ans to delivei* both career education and 
general education 'and providing "psychological" .mjpport and 
encrxirageindht to those looking for options, 

CXu' state FBCE broker will be re^^^nsible for making a nirober of 
}TCE presentatioos at statewide conferences, etc, "using existing 
InfonTiatjton roBmrcm trcm the NIE national brokerage effort as 
a start. A slide/tape loan library, amreness materials, plus 
a locally developed description of services available within the 
.state alOT mil be piT>vidt^ to local constituents by th%^ state 
broker, 

o Needs, interest lujd/or connitniont nsse^'nent. Before the IgTDker 
can iioint a loAl adopter in the right direction, the adopter 
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imy nr-rxi spfKJiflc awHlKtaJica in declylon nuiking: how to idcnUry 
JLudont, paruul iu\d C'^iiiiUiiUy needy; how to define new y late 
i •ducal ion iHi^ctiun:^ and/ur ni^uuliitps, Tlie aljility o! the bicker 
to help districts pr(x:!eed in ^ui orderly fashion in plajining for 
nhango xb rritlcaL 

Ttie brokf/r shryld bo iJ)1o to help match then lEiVs porceivod goals 
with tho^iO of B^M imd aaslst the' district in adiipting the EBCE 
/Oiodol to fit ihejso needs, 

Selection of /ippi^^iriate EBCT nxjdgl^ In helping an agency or 
dlitrict Firid the uKxJel inost suitable to local ncuda, the bTO]':or 
miu^t put tno inUinl analysis of noeds/desires into a plan of 
action. Our knowledgoable brtDker will be able to help custofiilze 
local F^f E plalis yo as to capitali^ on the strengtlis and iinique 
feature of the various ESra rrodels, 

Lncreasingly, this will involve assisting local sdiools not only 
t 7 gain insight and knowledge about the use of EBCE but also to 
plan for coordination of EBCE vdth other career education 
activities in that school or district- -both ongoing and those 
planiicd for the future, 

IIow a atate broker i s selected . Tlie success of state netwrk 
broktTing res is on" the oaTTnltment of the broker to jfflCE a^d its 
future. Criteria for selection of this individual in the state 
are: 

a. Recc^izing the potential of EB^ and the place it has in 
the total state systOT. H3CE is perceived by the broker as 
a good uTiy to meet the education^ nec^ of young people 
within the state; chances are the Idea will spread, 

b. Being convinced EBOS has a ''touch of tlie future" and wanting 
to be oq^tho cutting edge of the Innovation. 

c. Seeing the IBCE iTiodel as flaxible anragh to meet educational 
needs in several arenas-— experleQUal learning, career 
education, Indtviduarized iUstruction, and so forth, as well 
as being capable of significarit adaptation to ^lecific^ 
local cDnditions, 

d'. Havrng thejcanni tment of his/her departuiont to all of the 
^»ve and to being able to devote time to it, / 

^re thf Jjieontl^?^^ 
as a feskCT? ^ ,r . 

a.. Detailed famlli-'j^i ty with a d^oint rated successful career 
fducation pmgi/^am. It givor our state. caj^r?er education 
coordinator smother tool for ho,lplng distincts. 



'b. For sLatu rarffur cvlucation meotings md othoL* iiJiiDortant plnnninR 
j^OHsioiiH, it givos hiin/hor a ga)d moajiis for Rtlmulating tlunking 
about thu [)C)>=?Hlbi I Ltios nf expc^ricntial loamlng. 

c. He/ahe has concrete he^'for local uBOrs in rn^my individual 
a&pGCtB of (ionniuiilty=based iGnTTiing activitiOH in gr^neral . 

PlEUinlng ' • 

A nGcc^saai*y ^-.orond cu^njioncnt of the FBO? statG netuork is the provision 
to adoptors of inftl:al]ation pltinning asR.ly tajice,^ Tfiis Includes helping 
Local schools deal with i.ssues such as:" 

Understanding tlie lEOE cuj/rlculum aiid how it relates other 
in-Hchool offerings 

QiieHtiuiia ajaHuclated with transport jiig yLudi^nts to cofrmunity 
Hi tea; safety while at the site 

How to structure c/yiinunity o?qierieno^ to provide for full Rnadianic 
ac'crodltation ^ 

Dig of thfj best ruHournos for this type of inytallation planning is 
the staff of IDCE dt nx)nstration .^ites in this state. 



\Ujw_B^jmgrtm pla nner can be trains . Hiere are -distinct 
advantages to using the operational staff of th^ dBnonstration 
«ite for planning jussistance to ' thor schools* 

a. Tlio staif ,will have had enough ^training and experience to 
assist other locAl districts in. program planning,. 

b. There is evidence that "teacher to teacher" training is 
often bxjth more practical ajid bt?ttor accepted than the 
'^r*xjif>rt to tpRCher*' mode. 

Before dOTrsnstriLt Ion site staff can be propared to provide either 
planntng assisttmce or actual staff training to other schools, 
the following Ihsuos would need to be rrsols^ed: 

a. How many days per year and 3uring\shich paints of the ye.ir 
can thl 1 staff be relieved of othv.^i" duties to pGrforTD these 
training function^? / 

. 

b. V.liat kinds ^of ngtx^fTients would have to be agreed ui^on 
bctunon the districts \^1inMe staff is providing the trainii^^j 
and the district receiving it? for eKHin)")le: 

1) reiniburBOTient of sta^ff tinra to pay a *nibstitute 
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2) Hchf^duling of training ac-Livitics 

3) m^rti float ion of nevv bIhII 

4) follou^up tissisttuiC€^, if not3ded 

c. Will the state politic ipate In any way in tUiy of these costs? 

d. Wiat is the daTOistration nitc policy regarding time for . 
visits, niinJbor of visits and visitors, thoir role in Ijostlng 
visitors ruid the ODOi^dination of these events with other aspects 
of the ytate notTOrk? 

^ V^l^at are the incentives for the local school district which has 
a dopohf^ tration sit e to of fer these servlcos ? 

a. It l)uilds in a TOtivation for their staff to be involved in 
sta^ff development at:Livities so as to Irrprove training skills. 

b. The school gains prestige within the state through playing a 
key role in a growing network of users/ adapt erg, 

c. , Inproved staff perforrmmce caji be ejq^ected^-training others 

makes the stajf better at what they do, - * 

T raining Local. Staff to Ct ^erate an fBCE Program ^ ^ 

Another essential elonent of a state network is the developTient of 
a cadre of people who ai^e capable of teLiching or training in EsaS* 
lliese individuals have to: 

Be eciuipped with the tools to tearn (i.e., materials, visuals) 

Be totally f miliar with techniques 

Be in a syston in \Aiiich teacher training is a retognized function 

o Who are the individuals within our ide al state a re prepared 
to provide tMs type of service ? Within the state, professors 
frorn the st9.% colleges/universities are 'in the best position 

deliver this training to local schcxDls thiioughout the state, 
TT^OTefore, the college iirid universities unll have to: 

a. Identify individuals who are Interested in this type of 
activity and designate one or more of them to bcrane 
^•certified" to' train in^EBC^. . ' ■ 

b. Provide roluafucd tlino to tho;-,o IndlvidualH to bcA;on^ tiainud 

as trniners, * ' , : . 

* 

c. Pi^ovide a rnrrc^hiinii^n that wiJl allow local s^^liatil -i>orKonnel 
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to rucalvo credit while they are being traincid lo install an 
tJBCE pmgrtun. 'Fhe university will dutejiTiine if this will be; 

1) regular class offering 

2) pre-sei^vice offering 

3) in--service rourse off^ing 

llie university staff has i range of choices for the de^ee ^ 
of Involv^rent they desire. If they are to train local 
staff to operate an EBCE program^ they vvdll have to go thi^ough 
. the entire training cycle \vhich'\vill require 221 days (see 
attachrrient #1 for this cycle). 

o Wiat ai^e the incontrvos for the college or university to get 
I nvolved ? ~ ~ , 

a. It can sti'ongthen and e?^and its course offerings, in cai^eer 
education, 

b. It can provide an additional in^serylce or pre-service toacher 
training course* 

These new classes/offerings in cai^eer education nmy well 
attract more students for other closes, 

d. fIKE invo.voTiont helps keep coll^e/universlty people "up" 
on current happenings in education, ' 

E\'aluatiQn 

The state can play a very InportMt role in the evaluation of ffiCT, 
This role can result in iji^jroved evaluation of Individual ffi^ project 
sites within the state as well as the operation of a ndniml .conrrion 
data base across KBCB sites within the state, so m to provide a picture 
at the ':^^tate level as to the Inpact of E^E. To achieve both of 
these purposes J it is essential to have a trained evaluator within 
the state who is knowle^eable atout vmys to evaluate effectively. 
TTiis persOT could: 

Serve as a consultant to evaluators at the local district 
level who arc e%^aluating EBCJE program, 

2, Coordinate periodic workshops for evaluators throughout the 
state who are v»orklng with FBCT so as to allow thOT to e.xchrmge 
Ideas and apprf)aches. 

3. Visit the separate EBCE sites within the state to assess the 
level and quality of Inplementation, 



4, Design and iniplciioit a fiuuiugcri>unt infonmition nyhitun that 
TOuld colloi^t and ^^yniht/^^izG a lijiiitHd arnoiuit uf cmiiion 
fMiluaLLun data ucruys UCE iutos wJlhin the HlntB. 

n_ie NVfraii role in this evaluation proceas TOUld be to tmin a person 
wto would coordlnato the KBCE evaluation activities within. the state 
mid assist in preparing a systOTi for collecting and report J rig sane 
conTTion data acrosa i^'E BitcH within a state. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION ON HOW STATE PLAN CAN WORK 



LEA hears about EBCE 
through Career Education 
Coordinator (fflCE Brokar] 
at a State Career 
Education Conference 



LEA goes home^ discusses 
EBCE with local ^ople— 
writes to State Career 
Education Coordinator 
(Broker) for additional 
inforTnation and name of 
demonstration sitR to 
visit 



V 



Broker sends LEA 
information on* 
demonstration sites, 
training possibilities 
and additional materials 



LEA contacts Broker for 
list of EBCE trainers and 
dates of training 



Demonstration site conducts 
program planning for LEA 



LEA regotiates with 
demonstration site for 
program planning—three 
days 



LEA contacts state 
university certified 
trainer and arranges 
for staff inseryice 
training 



LEA staff receives 
inservice training 
from university for 
college credit 



LEA has EBCE program 



LEA personnel visit 
demonstration si tef 
decide to install EaCE 
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indlvidualLy Guided Education (IGE)/ another "successCui" product of 
directed development^ also developed statewide networks in which roles and 
functions were distributed along similar lines. Both EBCE and IGE have 
planned and produced independent national associations (National Association 
for Experience Based Career Education,. Association for Individually Guided 
Iducation) as forums for continuing the discussion of theoretical 
underpinnings, reports of research and evaluation dnd practical ways to 
implement and refine the innovation* Both have extensive linkages with 
other issue and social interest networks. 

Secti on llli Policy RecOTunendat ions / 
This paper has attempted to make the case for strengthening ties between 
networks and directed development efforts as one means of Improving 
educational practice and increasing educational equity* Certain actions on 
the part of federal policymakers seem important in achieving that goal* 
Accord Ingly^ I would offer six recoimnendations for policy at the federal 
level, 

Reccircnendation #1 ^ Mandate networking and praduct network building for 
all coliaborative federal-regional directed development efforts* 

This is perhaps the most obvious as well as the most easily achieved 
recbrnmendation* However , at least three aspects of this recommendation 
warrant comment* ^ 

P irst^ this can only be accomplished when such efforts are in existence 
and the result ^ill be* most^ positive if done early in the process. This 
presents significant challenges to NIE at the present time, since there are^ 
few activities underway within the Institute's direct purview. There are 
and probably will continue t^ b9 more such effn»"^s carried out by related 
agencies such as DOL and the various bcanches-of USOE. Even within the 

i • . ' • -~ ■ • ' 
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Institute's present structure, most such efforts are not in tne same 
atVT.inistrativs unit as the responBlbllity for networking and the improvement 
of practice. A good deal of collaboration within the eKisting structure 
would be necessary to implement this recommendation well* 

Second, it must be recognized ' that initial efforts will face^ 
considerable ambiguity ^ bdth an how €hi^ is to be done an^-^sKactlv what 
uonstitutes, a network. Aga^Hf the analogy to the considerable pfogress in 
evaluation seems a good one*^'Simpl? speaking* that^analogy leads qne to 
three conclusionsi 

This ambiguity will not be^ fesolyed without Action research. 

It is neither useful to^ dimply mandate networking without defining 

^ ^^ L-' \ ' 

it at allr nor sensible to require ^adherence to certain specific 
systems or models. ' ■ ' 

Th-^ solution to both lies in the intelligent use of technical 
direction in the contracting process. This allows the contractor 
to specify an initial plan and* in effect^ requires mutual 
. ^ dec Lsipns with the cGnferacting agency about specific tmplementation 
of that pla: the process evolves.^ 
Finally, it is impOL'tant to mandate networking among the various 

^ ^ ' ^ ■ 0 

contractOLS working in a common problem area. This is not th^e same as the 
funding agency deciding at Che outlet to parcel out certain pieces of a 

problem solution to different edntrac jLors. ^n any significant problem ar^a 

* - - ■ 

being addressed by any significant directed, development '^ef fort* overlapping 

• v ' ■ - " .- - - ^ - - . 

Lnterests are not 'only inevitable^ . but— irf spite of some of the conventional 
wisdo / highly desirable. They provide the means to expand th^ breadth of 
eontactg of ^jeographic^ issue and special .1 nterest^^etworks and reduce the 
likelihood of pur suing "dnly one of- several different and promiaing modes of 
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development* This is only true, however, if they go beyond perfunGtory 
exchanges pcoposals and reports. They must and can work together (often 
at real savings in total expenditures) on building linkages, nurturing 
growth and dr^velopment of important issue and special Interest networks and, 
depending up'.:*n the extent to which they are working on a conTOon pr^uct or 
practice, even collaborate in building product networks. This type of 
indepth networking among development efforts is a unique potential of the 
type )f directed development which involves collaboration between federal 
policy agencies and regional development institutions. It can go much 
beyond the exchange of information which seems the most profitable and 
practical way possible to link the literally thousands of local development 
efforts in any given area. 

d Reccironendatlon #2 ; Support research about the life stages, boundaries 
and dynamics of issue and special interest networks* 

Much of this paper rests on the assumption that directed development can 
identify significant needs, as well as draw energy and power in design of 
solution strategies, from the driving forces behind issue and special 
interest networks. This concept immediately plunges one Into the morass of 
the various levels of networking and the ways in which subnetworks form and 
how the strong themes of need, such ar "youth transition^" effect and are 
affected by this complex. This is not reason to delay the involvement of 
networking with development efforts nor simply to be satisfied with getting 
advice .from various constituencies until more is knowni It is, however, 
strong reason for direct inquiry into the nature of networks' life stages 
and, specifically, their interactions with the pr^ess of the transmission 
and implementation of pL'actices related to school improvement and equity* 
Stu^ of past or current directed development efforts could be a good 
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vehicle ioi such inquiry^ but should not be the only one* Agairir it is 
essential that mechanisms be found to assure that developers become 
increasingly better versed in this entire developing field of knowledge if 
directed development and networking are to beOTme complementary partners in 
school improvement, 

o Recommendation #3 i Encourage the involver.ient of networks in the process 
of validating products and practices from directed development efforts* 

If the premise tha'c networks have a good deal to offer in identification 

of significant needs^ design of solution strategies and creation of support 

structures for utilization is valid^ then it seems likely networks would 

also add significant dimensions to the process of yompiling evidence of 

effectiveness and replicability for products and practices^ The fact that 

the network members* standards for measuring such items are likely to differ - 

somewhat from those of evaluators should not be a deterrent involving them 

in validation. Rather, careful selection of people from various network 

roles would add an important dimension to the process. It would also 

greatly increase the likelihood that utilization would follow validation. 

This would allow two different sets of important factors to be balanced in 

making disseraination decisions. The inclusion of network validation would 

add greatly to the attention given to the existence of important 

instrumental features which have been identified as impcrtant dimensions of 

effectiveness in promoting change^ (e,g,^ advocates who are homologous 

with the norms, inclusion of the values conventions of the target 



^Emrick and Peterson, og, cit . , p, 6. 
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subculture, provi&I^r. of opportunity for choice in the content and ntyle of 
target group involvement^ and the ©Kistence of effective hardcopy materials 
to accompany f ace-^to-f ace conmiunication) . The continuation of more 
"conventional" measures of student effectiveness and evidenca that this 
effectiveness is reproduced in sites beyond thi original developT\ent would 
be the second factor, not less important but greatly strengthened by the 



o Recommenda t ion # 4 1 Provide direct support for the building of product 



Directed development guidelines long have included dissemination of 
results* This has seldo^' '^rtn matched by the willingness to pay for any 
activities beyond "disseminatiu,, ^^-rences" and production of handbooks or 
guidelines* Issue networks which see various practices as potentially 
valuable solutions are typically left with only half thought out or 
partially finished mechanisms for getting out the results. Given the costs 
of development, the additional amount required to make sure the essential 
mechanisms exist to support a good idea in becoming standard practice is 
ridiculously low. No business R&D venture would fail to provide this small . 
additional cost in getting a good product into standard use* Wa '^now that 
it takes 7 to 9 years for any change to become standard practicei v;e know 
what kinds of support structures are nocesaary over that period; and we know 
that the building of product networks is a good deal less expensive than 
having the developers continue to provide these supports for all that time. 
It is certainly irore MSt^eff active than simply stopping with preparation of 
information for "spread" activities. While we are not totally certain what 



first. 



networ ks. 
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generic colea and functions are ap^ropr iat4+ to product networking, 
innovahions like IG]2 anJ EBCE offer more t!^,an adequate points for action 
research on the subject, 

o Recomme ndation #5i Provide direct support and encouragement for 
directed development efforts to nurture the growth of the broader 
products and issue netwrrks within which prcduct networks will . tunction, 

A3 in the case of recommendation #4, relatively small additional 
investinent can have high returru Both design and dissemination of the 
product^ would be positively influenced if collaborative directed development 
efforts are encouraged to produce syntheses of knowledge throughout the 
development process without always having to tie tnam directly to 
development of a particular alternativei if ti\ne can be legitimately dwvoted 
to linkages with local problem solving efforts, even to the eKtent of 
experimanting with mutual adaptation before the product or p actice is fully 
validated by the formal processes; if money can be devoted to promoting 
awareness of the directed develo^ent effort 'vithin issue networks having 
related concerns and then to logical follow-up activities such as joint 
conferences^ joint publications or even design of new, amalgamated 
approaches^ and if the development effort could be allowed the possibility 
of spending some oC its resources In technical assistance to other interests 
of the evolving issue networks (e.g., handbTOk design for a highly regarded.- 
"shoestring" Icx^al problem solving effort), / 

/ 

o Recoimnendation #6 ; Conduct more action research on the processes 5/f 
implementation, with particular emphasis on reconciling the varior.s 
federal and local perspectives in the context of a specific develfopment 



effort. 
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Analyshs such as Farrar^O gre doing an increasingly better job of 

identifying the differ ing views of the R&D process. They are pinpointing 

the effects which the federal attempts to influence the improvement of 

practice has on the local school ecology and which the local schMl ecology 

has on federal attempts to identify a "net result'V from their efforts. What 

seems to be missing is the identification of characteristics of change 

associated with those innovations which appear to have been at least 

partially successful and positive on both counts. Dr* Datta^- has 

highlighted the importance of criteria in the conclusions reached about 

impact of a directed development product. 

If the criterion used to judge the impact of the Brown 
decision is the proportion of schools attended by children 
of predominantly one ethnic background, the conclusion 
might be that little change has occurred. If the criterion 
includes an awareness of the importance of effective 
education for children of all ethnic backgrounds, the 
proportion of schools and post-secondary institutions with 
students, faculty and administrators with some ethnic 
diversity, or efforts to recruit, hire and promote 
students, faculty and administrators alike to achieve 
greater ethnic diversity, the impact could be consider'ed at 
most revolutionary in speed and scope* 

The critical element in such research might turn out to be the extent to 

which networks are involved in determining and articulating criteria for 

success # rather than having them drawn from bias about "federal 

intervention" on the one hand and the "necessity" for sweeping school 

"reform" on the other. Merginy attention to these issues and networks with 

collaborative f ederal-regional--local directed development efforts could be 

the means for affectively pursuing this important research. 



IQparrar, et al, , op, cit * 
llDatta, 0£, £it* , p, 29, 
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Promoting Interaction Among Producers and 
User^ of Educational Knowledge 

Dr* Terrence E. Deal and Sharon F. Rat Us, Harvard Graduate School of Education 

Social science knowledge if already serving useful purposes indirectly and pract- 
itioners seem to be managing quite well by relying on their own resources. How- 
ever, a more intensive, sustained, bargaining approach in which the unique perspec- 
tives of researcher and practitioner could collide and be negotiated would have 
merit. 



Kmy Poin^: Discussions about the linkage between research and practice often convey the 
impression that many efforts in education are undermined because the two 
activities are disconnected from one anothei. 

Three assumptions underlie this view: 

1. lhat the breakdown in the relationship is uaique to the field of education 

2. That social science knowledge does not presently serve practical ends 

3. That schools are in dire nefed of improvFment which only knowledge from 
systematic research can guide effecti /ely 

Challenges to these assumptions are; 

1, The lack of linkage between research and practice is embedded in a more 
complex set of dynamics, 

2. Social science knowlndge and research is presently used by practitioners in 
such ways as early ..arnrng of problems. 

3* it is not clear that schools are doing as poorly as many critics maintain. 

For many researchers, teachers and administrators, the alleged gap between 
knowledge and practice is simply not that much of a problem. 

For ''reformers/' the fact that social science knowledge is not being used to 
direct needed improvements in schools constitutes a major problem. 

% ■ 

Despite optimistic hopes and worthy intentions, efforts tajihk researf^h 
knowledge with practice have encountered some difficult arid persistent pfoblems; 
Developmental bctivities are costly 
Implanting new products and processes is not simple 
Unintended consequences result 
Users are cast in a passive role 
Schools are assumed to be more rational than they are 
Producers of knowledge often lack authoritative evidence for claims 
The role of developers or linking agents often create confusion 

Some maintain the problem is inadequacies of practitioners and schools. Others 
maintain knowledge produced by social science is inadequate for dealing with 
problems of practice. 

Using knowledge to improve educational practice requires an interchange between 
two different types of organizotionb (universities and other knowledge producers 
and schools in which knowledge is used). They have diffCTent environmental 
Q -con straints, orientations, incentives, norms and time schedules. 
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The boundary spanning organizations - or linking agents - are often caught between 
two opposing sets of agenda and expectations and must either side with one or 
anQther, absorb the conflict or rnediatfi between the different positions. 

Theoretically, ccllaborative relationships require a shared perspective, high trust 
and power parity. The existing relationship between knowledge producer and user 
is often charocterized by different perspectives, low trust and an asymmetrical 
distribution of powei. 



Racommendationi: The impact of conditions governing the interaction between knowledge producer 
and user can be explored by: 

1. Examining existing projects where such coiiditions are present (an eKample at 
the policy level would be California's Beginning Teacher^ Education Study; an 
example at the school level would be Teacher Corps studies of practitioner 
involvement and the role of principals in Teacher Corps =^chools) 

2. Sponsoring small-sjale experiments which attempt to creine conditions of 
interaction between researchers and practitioners 



PROMOTING INTERACTION ATONG PRODUCERS USERS 
OF EDUCATIONAL IWQWLEDGE 



Dr. Terrence E. Deal and Sharon F. Rallis, 
Harvard Graduate School of EduGation 

Without doubt, the relationship between educ&tional theory and practice 

\ 

(or lack thereof) spark?* controversy (Baldridge et al. 1974 ? Liaberman^ 
19791 McDonnell and Pasc.?.l^ 1978i Nichel, 1979; bunoff and Coles, 1979). 
Despite the attention and energy of concerned researchers and practitioners, 
the issue is never resolved, nor does the relationship seem to improve. Two 
conversations recently highlighted both sides of the issue, A teacher 
aommenting about research notedi 



Researcher^ always promise the moon. They visit for a while, 
ask irrelevant questions and see our world so differently than 
we do* In return for our time they provide a report that is 
difficult to understand and virtually useless to us as we try to 
improve and change. Researchers and their research simply 
aren't that helpf ul--^the usual conclusion of their reports is 
that more research is needed. 

The other side of the issue was outlined by a resaaroheri 

It is almost impossible to get teachers and administrators to 
cooperate with us. They expect us to tell them in advance what 
we are looking for, want us to focus on Irranediate problems of 
practice rather than more important long-range issues and eKpect 
us to capture their entire reality rather than a manageable 
slice. They also expect our results to be conclusive, 
immediately applicable and useful. Usually, 1 spend a lot of 
. time preparing summaries of our research for practitioners — 
something for which I receive no professional credlt=^-but it 
never seems to meet their expectations. 

These two conversations succinctly j^rtray a gap between two worlds ^ 
researchers who produce knowledge and practitioners who are the intended 
users. Concerted efforts to bridge the gap and to connect the two worlds 
never seem to reduce the .differences or eliminate the difficulties that keep 
researchers and practitioners at more than arm's length. As a result* 




rasearchers find it harder to get schools to provide data and are frustrated 
by the seeming reluctance of teachers and administrators to use research 
results. Teachers and administrators^ on the other hand^ are disappointed 
by the lack of connections between research results and pressing problems of 
practice. 

The continued separation between research and practice in education does 
not imply that nothing has been done to connect the two. Under federal 
sponsorship/ an elaborate system of boundary spanning organizations/ roles 
and activi tieS"Research/ Development and Dissemination (RDD) projects^ 
information retrieval systems/ linking agents and other application 
efforts — have arisen to improve the relationship and to see that research 
results are applied to help schools improve* But, for the most part/ these 
efforts have not experienced overwhelming success and have encountered a 
number of difficulties* 

To shed new light on such a persistent problem is tx difficult feat. 
Others have examined the issue v/ithout making much difference in reconciling 
the two worlds or In providing strategies for narrov/ing the gap. Our 
expectations are therefore modest. In the paper we hope to explore three 
questions I (1) For whom is the gap between knowledlge users and producers a 
problem? (2) What are some weaknesses in knowledge currently being produced 
and to what extent are these caused by the existing relationship between 
producers and users? (3) Can more useable knowledge be produced by a 
relationship in which the producer and user pursue important questions 
jointly? 

In approaching these three questions we draw upon selected ideas from 
outside the mainstream of Research/ Development and Dissemination 
literature. We also draw heavily upon our own direct experience in roles of 
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producing and using knowledge and of trying to link the two. Our primary 
aim' is to pull from the discussion a new approach of how the efforts of 
knowledge users and producers might be more closely linked for the mutual 
benefit of each. 

For ^hcm Is the Knowledge-Practlce Gap a Problem? 

Discussions about the linkage between research and practice often convey 
the impression that many efforts in education are undermined because the two 
activities are disconnected from one another. When the topic appears in the 
official program or publications of the American Educational Research 
Association the issue is usually how research might better inform practicet 
When teachers and administrators attend to the topic^ the need for assistance 
in dealing with overwhelming problems takes the center stage. When policy 
makers evoke the issue ^ it is often used as a basis for scaling down federal 
support for educational research. The problem is taken as a given and its 
effects are seen as significant and widespread. 

Three assumptions underlie such a viewi (1) that the breakdown in the 
relationship between the activities of researchers .and practitioners is 
unique to the field of education, (2) that SMial science knowledge does not 
presently serve practical ends and (3) that schools are in dire need of 
improvement which only knowledge from systematic researc/i can guide 
effectively. Each of these assumptions can be challenged. 

First, inquiring into the relationship between social science knowledge 
and the decision, policies and practices of organisations and individuals 
across settings suggests that the lack of conneetion between the two is a 
general problem. Knowledge is rarely used as a basis for action in 
governmental agencies, health care institutions, policy making bodies or 
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even in tha private sector (Lindblom and Cohen, 1979; Weiss, 1979). The gap 
between research and practice is not limited to educationi it is 
widespread* Prom this perspective, the lack of linkage between educational 
research and practice seems embedded iu a more complex set of dynamics than 

many critics currently recognize. 

jt 

Second, social science knowledge and nesearch is presently used by 
educational organizations and practitioners in a number of ways (Weiss, 
1979; Lindblom and Cohen, 1979) , Research results t^LOvide practitioners an 
"early warning" that something may be amiss—declining test scores or 
decreasing public support; for example, consistent patterns of research 
findings suggest the need for new ways of viewing issues, and social science 
theory provides conceptual frameworks that practitioners can employ in 
looking at their world through different lenses. Research results are used 
as a basis for validating certain decisions .in advance or rationalizing 
decisions that have already been made, Oocial science knowledge provides 
political leverage which gives one position an advantage over another in a 
contest of alternative approaches* Social science concepts provide 
practitioners new labels for existing practices, thareby increasing their 
legitimacy and status. Research projects provide a sense that important 
questions are being addressed; debates over evaluation results often provide 
an outlet for personal and organizational tension and conflict. If 
knowledge is already filling these important functions in the world of 
educational practice, even though indirectly, it seems strange that 
researchers should be criticized for failing to provide knowledge that can 
be used. 

Third, it is not clear that schools are doing as poorly as many critics 
maintain, Meyer and Rowan (1977) argue that educational organizations are 
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the Lying institutions in which public confidenGe is eurprisingly high. 
Education organizations^ oompared to otha'fs,^ are also exceedingly stable, A 
business oLganization' s failing is a commonplace occurrence which attraots 
relatively little attention* But the failure of a scljool district attracts 
national attention and the closing of a school can create a major 
controversy within a local consnunity* From this perspective, the problems 
fjf public schools are blown out of proportion and the need for major reform 
15 a position championed by a small number of disaffectad critics* 

Neither is it clear that practitioners are incapable of developtfig 
workable solutions to problems that arise .without^^ contact with research or 
researchers. Teachers and administrators^ relying on their own experience 
and knowledge and in response to the daily eKigencies and pressures of their 
netting, consistently develop strategies for solving pressing problems^ many 
ot which recognize important local needs or constraints and are politically 
defensible in a world of diverse constituencies and interests. The 
contr ibutions of practitioners to the National Diffusion Network suggest 
i.iiciL pLumising practices can evolve directly from the profes .onal world of 
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teachers and administrators, as well as from the social sciences. 

If educational organizations are not as inadequate and problem ridden as 
Bome would suggest^ and when problems arise teachers and administrators can 
folv upon professional knowledge to develop workable remedies^ why should 
^hey want more abstract knowledge from the social sciences to guide 
improvement efforts? * 

To soiranarize^ this view suggests that for many researchers, teachers and 
admi n istrators I or policy makers, the alleged gap between knowledge and 
practice is simply not that much of a problem. 
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But, there is another viewpoint. From this perspective, schools are not 
fulfilling their social mandat'e, ar? irrational, inefficient and plagued 
with problems. For a variety of reasons, schools need to be improved or 
reformed. And knowledge from the social sciences can and ought to provide 
assistance in determining both the direction and strategies for needed 
improvements - 

The critique is not limited to public schools. It emphasises that 
social institution^' generally need to be restructured, changed and improved 
(see, for example, Argyris, 1979). The coalition of practitioners, 
academics and policy makers who share this viewpoint (we'll use the term 
"reformists" to label the gioup) challenges the ideas that schools are 
performing adequately, that practitioners are capable of handling problems 
at the local level or that social SGience knowledge presently plays a 
significant uole in shaping deciLuons, policies or practices in the everyday 
world^of teachers and admiriistratorE* ; 

For the "refofmers," the fact that social science knov/ledge is not being 
used to dir*"Gt need,ef1 Imprnvemcnts In schools cnnHtltutes a major problem* 
Academics of this persuasion are concerned about ways that their research 
can reach teachers and administrators and are willing to support efforts to 
package their research so that It will he more enthusiastically received and 
applied. Policy makers who endorse this position attempt to siphon money 
away from basin research and support actu^ities to disseminate knowledge 
that is already available. Teachers and administrators who share these 
views actively seek knowledge that provides clear guidelines for making 
needed improvements and are more than willing to participate in projects or 
activities that provide resoui ces "^n put exlnting knowledge to use. 
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For these individuals, the worlds, of educational research and practice 
are seen as too far remoyed from one another* The separation creates 
difficulties which undermine the effectiveness of both enterprises. They 
care that knowledge is not being used and seek ways to increase the 
connection between educational theory and practice, . . 

The reformist position is directly reflected in the Research, Development 
and Utilization (RDU) activities (NIE Report), Sponsored 'by federal funds, 
this approach outlines a series of sequential activities for using knowl* go 
to improve schools: (1) know ledge is produced, (2) research findings are 
developed into a usable form, (3) the knowledge is then used by 
practitioners to aolve local problems and (4) activities which are informed 
by a sound knowledge base produce the intended results and schools improve 
(Getzels and Cuba, 1979; Eidell, 1968), 

The main contribution of the RDU approach is to put a set ot activities 
between the production and use of research* This in--between function- 
development — ^Is carried out by a variety of different individuals—former 
practitioners r applied social scientists, writiers, media specialists, 
graphic artists. These individuals work In diverse, boundary spanning 
settings"R^D Centers, regional laboratories, nonprofit organizations and 
private contract houses or consulting firms* Developmental activities yield 
a number of different outcomes. Some are products^-^summar ies of research, 
instructional materials, new organizational patterns or guidelines for 
conducting important organizational activities* Some are processes^^problem 
solving approaches, decision-making strategies, guidelines for planning, 
evaluating or changing. Some involve new roles-^llnking agents are a prime 
example. Some create new organizations at the federal or state level-'-^ERIC 
or RISE, Products, processes and new roles or organizations, individually 
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or in tandem, are implanted or linked with schools in the hope that their 
use will enable practitioners to improve the public schools. 

But despite optimistic hopes and worthy; intentionsV efforts to link 
research" knowledge with practice have encountered some difficult and 
persistent problems. Some of these seem particularly worthy of mention* 
Firsts developmental activities are enormously costly, diverting resources 
away from research^ as w^ll as programs which provide categorical resources 
directly to schools. Second^ implanting new products, processes and roles 
in educational organisations is not simple* Norms, politics, recalcitrance # 
lack of ownerships conflict and other individual or organizational character^ 
istics or dynamics interplay in unique local patterns to produce complex | 
implementation problems. Products and processes which appear promising from 
the eyes of the developers are often swallowed or emasculated in the process 
of change at a local site,- Third* changes using knowledge or products as a 
guide produce consequences which are unintended and undesirabler Teachers 
"burn out" and leave. Tensions between teachers^ administrators and parents 
result from altering the status quo. Displacing old practices creates a 
fenltng of vulnerability and loss. Fourth, because the RDU approach tends 
to view teachers and administrators as recipients of knowledge^ users are 
cast in a passive role* Existing professional knowledge is undermined^-- 
professional insights* creativity and capabilities of teachers and 
administrators are not actively engaged. In the relationship between 
researchers and practitioners, teaqhers and administrators are often put in 
a dependent position. Fifths because developmental activities 'reflect the 
rational biases of the socierl sciences, schools are often assumed to be more 
rational and connected than they actually are^^or they need to be made more 
rational. Using knowledge to improve practice thereby ignores informal and 
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political processes and undermines Indigenous organizational capabllittes. 
Sixths producers of knowledge often lack authoritative evidence for claims 
upon which developmental approaches are constructed. Consequently^ many 
products and processes fail to work as they are intended because the 
knowledge base Is inadequate. In addition^ valid approaches which are 
fashioned on general principles often fail in schools or communities where 
conditions are different from those which guided the original research. 
Finally, while researchers often enjoy legitimacy in the eyes of practi- 
tioners, the role of developers or linking agents often creates confusion 
and disaffection. 

In response to these difficulties, developers have devised solutions to 
make knowledge more useful and to Increase the probability that products and 
processes developed frcm theory and research will yield improved practice 
and better schools. Materials have been revised* ref? ned and rigorously 
tested. New approaches to change have been extracted from current knowledge 
of change which may help pave the way for less disruptive implementation 
activities* Extensive training programs have been created to increase the 
awareness and skills of teachers and administratorS"as well as linking 
agents who run between the knowledge base and users. Elaborate linkage 
systems have been created which involve- consortia of different organisations 
to see whether more intense connections can create a stronger base of support 
for using knowledge to improve educational practice. But, even with these 
improvements many, if not most, of the problems remain. The developmental 
link between knowledge and practice seems to fail considerably short of its 
goal of harnessing social science knowledge to improve schoolSp 

But again* this problem needs to be set in a broader context. In one 
view, the gap between the activities of researchers and practitioners does 
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not constitute a problem, Rasaarch results get used by practitioners in a 
number of helpful ways. Practitioners find solutions to problems that 
arise. It is front another view that the linkage beWeen research and 
practice needs to be strengthened. From the reformist position^ using 
knowledge to guide strategies for improving schools will increase the 
probability that these efforts will achieve success. This goal is currently 
pursued by inserting a "middle man" between research and practice to 
translate knowledge into guidelines for action* But# this approach, which 

emphasizes the importance of development act^^yities, is experiencing 

/ 

problems. As a result, knowledge is not being used effectively to help 
individual practitioners or schools improye^ * 

Whe re Does the Problem Resides Users, Knowledge or the Rel^ationship? 

problems of linking knowledge to school improvpment efforts support a 
general consensus that such activities are falling significantly short of 
the mark. But consensus quickly disappears' when attention shifts to 
explaining why. . 

There are still some who ins is i that the problems of linking knowledge, 
to schools emerge from practitioners and the organizations in which they 
work* Teachers and administLatats lack necessary skills, are not well 
versed In social science researbh and resist pressures which might cause 
them to reflect on or change ekisting approaches or Well entrenched 
practices. As organizations^ schTOls are loosely connected tWeick, 1979), 
lack rational procedures for identifying and solving problems and rely 
heavily on informal or political sbrategies for approaching day-to-day 
events. Such organizational patterns are seen as Incapable of providing the' 
necessary incentives or support for teachers and administrators as they use 
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knowledge to improve existing conditions* In other words, the inadequacies 
oC practitioners and schTOls create insurmountable be.rriers to potential 
solutione. 

While this ''practitioner deficiency" explanation still enjoys some 
credibility, it has several flaws. It is just as easy to argue that 
teachers and admtntstrators are usually sympathetic to help in resolving 
problems they see as important|.. they resist changes which do not address 
pressing issues or which may create additional burdens or difficulties. 
While they are not trained as social scientists, most have a well grounded 
understanding of their work and an intuitive grasp o*: what may be done to 
make conditions better (Cazden, 1978) , Such a view emphasizes that teachers 
and administrators deserve more credit than they are usually given* 
Similarly, current theories of organization (Welt^^r 1979| Meyer and Rowan, 
1977; March and Olsen, 1976) call attention to the important purposes that 
are served by nonrational, disconnected and informal features of educational 
organizations. While such patterns may provide barriers to the use of 
social science knowledge, they serve other p\ar poses such as reducing 
internal coordination costs and »nflict and permitting schools to adapt ho 
pluralistic turbulent environments. In many respects, explaining the 
problems of linking knowledge to action by blaming practitioners or the 
organizational characteristics of schools shifts attention from other more 
compelling explanations outside the world of practtoe. 

There are two other promising avenues for explaining the problems 
surrounding aGtivities to connect knowledge and practice. One examines the 
nature of social science knowledge itself* The other focuses attention on 
the relationship between the organizations involved in ;the process of 
linking knowledge and action. Each of these affects the other. Knowledge 
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ptoducad by social science may be inadequate for dealing with problems of 
practice? but such inadequacies are undoubtedly influenced by the existing 
relationship between the producers and users. Similarly the availability of" 
more usable knowledge might help the relationship to imprdve. We eKplore 
both the nature of knowledge and of the relationship between the producers 
and users of knowledge and suggest some driteria for an alternative approach 
which may improve both knowledge and the relationship* j 

The Nature of Knowledge . 

There are two different typea of knowledge—knowing " that " {propositionB) 
and knowing "how" (skills or . capacities) . To know, for example, that a 
principal influences classroom instpuction requires three conditions i (1) a 
belief that the principal influences instruction, {2) evidence of the 
principalis influence on instruction and (3) the principal's influence on 
instruction must, in truth, exist* 

Knowing "how," while still an achievement, relies less heavily on tlie 
satisfaction of the three conditions. Rather, it emphasizes the possession 
of a. capacity, skill or ability. The performance of these across those who 
know "how" may vary* Two people may know "how" to teach? one may teach 
'better. The product of knowing "ho^ ' is an achievement, but m prTOess or 
performance is also essential* • ^ 

^ The two aspects of knowledge are independent of one another. One can 
know how to administer a school without knowing the truths or propositions 
of administration. One can teach without knowing the laws or principles of 
teaching. Or one can know that schools are iTOsely structured organizations 
without knowing how to either teach or manage schTOls. In fact, paying 
undue attention to both aspects of knowledge simultaneously may inhibit the 
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.effeetive performance pE the skill* Ryle (1966) suggests that the process 
of "doing" and the process of "observing and . understanding" may be so 
distinct that they cannot take place at the same time. He reasons that if 
the practitioners self-consciously focus on particulars of "doing" rather 
than on the process as a whole, their performance will be clumsy at best^ 
and probably paralyzed at worst. Knowing "how" is tacit knowledge. 

The connection between theory and practice s^' imulates a philosophical 
debate, Descartes, for example, claims that knowing "how" proceeds from 
knowing "that," or that skill evolves from theory. Ryle and Scheffler 
(1965^ 1966) however, suggest the opposite— that theory grows out of 
pLactice. As Ryle (1966) has pointed out, "There is no contradiction^ or 
even paradox, in describing someone asbad at practicing what he is good at 
preaching," 

The philosophical debate is reflected in two different conceptions of 
teaching or educational administrationp Those who see teaching or 
administration as a science believe that the knowing "how" revolves around 
knowing "that." They maintain that teaching or administration may best be 
improved through better informed theories. The knowledge they seek and 
produce tends to be formulas or cause=and-ef f ect relationships between 
instructional variables and learner outcomes. On the other hand^ those who 
see teaching or administration as a craft believe that knowing "that" grows 
out of a continued practice of knowing "how." Those seeking improvement in 
the craft of teaching or administering stress the need for exposure to the 
accumulated experience, judgment and intuition of seasoned practitioners 
(Phillips and Cohen, 1979), 

Knowledge produced by social science researchers (knowledge that) is 
different than knowledge that may be useful to practitioners in improving 
current conceptions of how to (skills and capacities) . Firsts knowledge 
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produced by the social SGience researcheL' is largely propositlonal knowledge 
which ignores the craft or knowing "how" aspect; of teaching. Second, social 
science knowledge is probabilistic. It specifies cause and effect, 
relationships which assert that if teachers or idministrators do X, Y will 
probably occur. But although the strength of such relationships may satisfy 
the criteria of social scientists, the probabilities may not provide 
adequate assurance for teachers or administrators that a specific teaching 
technique o// administrative approach will work in a particular classroOT or 
school. Often, the guarantees from knowledge that a specific relationship 
between an activity and outcome will hold in a given situation is no better 
than chance. 

Third, and in a related vein, social science knowledge is often too 
abstract for practitioners to apply to unique settings. The aim of scien- 
tific research is to produce universal laws which apply across sltuatidns. 
To discover and verify these laws, researchers strip findings of context 
specific variables, forgetting that in the world of practice it is impossibl* 
to hold such variables constant. Therefore, universal, abstract laws have 
little meaning to the unique and multifaceted world of the practitioner. 
Human action and interaction can be understood only within its own context 
of socially grounded rules for defining, categorizing and interpreting the 
meaning of behavior. Elliot Mishler (1979) proposes that research produce 
alternativt propositions to those currently roming out of social science 
research. Instead of general propositions to hold under all conditions, he 
suggests propositions which s^cify the conditions under which a relation- 
ship would hold. In scientific .terms, rather than produce a blanket formula 
I 

(Y ^ f(x)). State a modified formula (if Z, then Y « f(x)). This type of 
proposition is less abstracti its concreteness icakes it easier for the 



practitioner to understand and to transfer to a particular classroom, school 
or district. 

In the attempt to produce universal laws about teaching or administering 
the scientific approach to educational research views teaching or managing 



tionally specifier interactive^ creative or often intuitive. The approach 
often fails to recognise that^ the subjects being studied are knowing beingsi 
the knowledge they possess is important for the interpretation of their own 
behavior* They know which behavior patterns work and which do not| they do 
not always need to know why. By ignoring that human behavior is constructed 
purposefully to meet the needs of a particular situation, social science 
research often produces knowledge which olaimg to be universal but is not 
necessarily transf errable to a variety off settings (Magoon, 1977)* 

Fourth, social science research often fails to recognize practitioners 
as active constructors of their own reality and rules (Magoon^ 1977)^ 
Verification of the meaning of observed patterns is aisentlal because of the 
situational specificity of teaching or administrative tasks. The 
ethnographer's criticism of anthropologists who generalize can be applied to 
educational research. Dell Hymes (1979) reminds us that a greeting such as 
''how do you do?" may be universal, but the meaning it conveys may vary from 
culture to culture r from setting to setting* In one place, such a greeting 
may be considered offensively formal j In another, only such a formal 
greeting may be appropriate. Similarly, the culture of one classroom may 
have established rules which allow much random verbal interaction, while In 
another class the rules allow only for structured and OTntrolled responses. 
Researchers often attempt to control the variables rather than to allow and 
take Into account these natural dlfferences- 



as a technology and ignores the possibility that either activity is situa-- 
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Fifth I social science cesearah Is heavily influenced by rational norms. 
Results of scientific cesearch are often produced in formulaB with 
quantitative descriptions. While causation is essential for understanding 

and predicting^ the scientific form of preBeritation seems to lose sight of 

j ' 

the fact that human decision making is not always rational and predictable 
(March and Olsan, 1976) . Motivations are not clear or boundadi uncontrol^ 
lable variables impinge upon decision and influence behavior. Moreover^ 
people's problem solving is more often informed by the coiraion activities of 
social learning (like coin tossing or voting) and social interaction 
(nonsclentif tc ways of knowing and organizing) than it is by what Lindblom 
and Cohen (1979) call professional inquiry (PSI) . "In fact^ they maintain 
that people depend heavily upon ordinary knowledge when solving problems and 
making decisions. 

To Lindblon and Cohen (1979) particularly, academicians^ RSeD personnel 
and scientifically oriented consulting services rely heavily on assumptions 
of rationality emphasizing that: (1) a single decision maker or decision 
making process operates^ (2) the decision process is rational and unimpeded 
by politics or special interests, (3) scientific authoritativeness will not 
evoke hostility and nonrational reactions and (4) problems can be bounded. 
The world of practice does not necessarily support these assymptions . 

Sixth, social science knowledge offers no view of alternatives, A 
practitioner may already know that if then if, but may not be aware of any 
other options for action than X, By only describing in a controlled form 
what already eKists^ scientific research does not directly promote learning 
for the craftsman. It might even help to maintain the status quo, Chris 
Argyris expresses this criticism of normal science research when he demands 
that research do more than describe and predict; he asks that it provide 
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"liberating alternatives** (1979). He extends the criticiim to the 
methodologies of aoclal science research. Because the methodologies involve 
what he has labeled the Model I (Argyris and Schon, 1974) governing 
varlables~unilaterial control, distancing and self --protection, neither the 
researcher nor the practitioner can be aware of distortions which will 
affect the validity of the knowledge produced. The resulting knowledge is 
either so routine that it is already known to the .practitioner or so complex 
and abstract that it is useless. 

Finally^ knowledge produced by social science research often does not 
address, the issues that practitioners are most concerned with— such as 
control, discipline or politics* And, as Patten (1977, 1978) has noted, 
research seldom tells practitioners more than they already know. Where 
research does inform practice, teachers and administrators seldom adapt 
knowledge from particular studies. Instead, they accuimnulate information 
about top priority concerns which is gradually formed into generalizations 
which are then assimilated. Over a period of time, these concepts can lead 
to a reorientation of thought patterns* At this point, a change in action 
may occur* But even in this optimistic chain of causation, research 
knowledge is only linked indirectly to action or practice (Weiss, 1979). 

In sum, the knowledge produeed by social science research appears to 
lack certain qualities which make it less applicable and useful than many 
would hope to the practice off teachers and administrators. Social science 
ignores craft knowledge (knowing how) i it is highly probabilistic^ it is 
often too abstract to apply in particular settings; it fails to recognize 
that practitioners are active constructors of their realityi it is heavily 
rational; It offers no alternative for change; and It does not always 
address the concerns that are highest in the priorities of practitioners I 



For social science knc^ledge to be usable to practitioners, the 
following criteria need to be addressed i 

1* The general principles of the teaching or administrative task must 
be linked to the procedural knowledge of the practitioner, 

2. The knowledge must be concrete and situatlonally specific* 

3. It must recognize that practitioners are active constructors of 
their own reality and rules, 

4» It must allow for the political, symbolic and other nonrational 

features which operate in educational organizations and settings* 

5. It must be a source for generating alternatives for change* 

6, It must address issues and concerns that are relevant to ^ 
practitioners. 

Theories, research results, materials or any form through which 
knowledge is transmitted to teachers and administrators will reflect these 
underlying problems of social science research as it relates to practice . 
But, our enumeration of the Inadequacies off social science knowledge does 
not mean that the desired linkages between theory and practice is hopeless. 
Rather, looking at the weaknesses of social science knowledge illuminates 
another explanation for why the two worlds are separate. The weakness of 
the knowledge may well be the result of a counterproductive relationship 
that currently exists between the producers and users of the knowledge. To 
satisfy the criteria of usable knowledge, interaction between the two 
perspectives seems reasonable and necessary throughout the entire process 
from the original determination of the questions for study through the 
gathering and interpreting of data to the generation of strategies for 
implementation. Researchers know ?*that''i teachers and administrators know 
"how," To expect practitioners to know "that" may be dysf unctionali to 
expect researchers to know "how" is impractical. But combining the two 
perspectives may yield some promising directions. The knowledge bases of 




the two worlds may need to collide* Yet, an examination of the standing 



relationships between producers and users does not reveal such interaction. 

The Nature of the Relationship 

Using knowledge to Improve educational practice requires an interchange 
between two very different types of organizations r universities or other 
settings where knowledge ■ produced and schools where it is intended that 
the knowle^e will be used* Consider just a few of the ^differences. The 
two types'^bf organizations face different environmental constraints™ 
knowledge producing organizations look to the federal government . for support 
and are constrained by federal expectations^ politics and time schedulesi 
public schools are highly dependent on the support of local communities and 
must constantly monitor the expeGtations and address the concerns of parents 
and local residents. The two organizations have different orientations- 
knowledge producing organizations create general principles which contribute 
to an accumulating body of wisdom; schTOls^ as knowledge using organ izations, 
are concerned with developing specific strategies which maintain a smoothly 
operating? effective program. The two organizations provide different 
incentives—producers are often rewarded and promoted on the basis of their 
contribution to a general knowledge base through scholarly publication! 
users are rewarded and promoted on the basis of their ability to act and get 
things done without causing problems* The two organizations have different 
time pefspeotives I ^ knowledge producing organizations are governed by 
long-range agendai public schools are often concerned with the immediate and 
must deal with short-term crises and issues. The two organizations have 
different ndrms^-knowledge production is governed by the rational canons^. of 
the scientific meth^s and must observe the dictates of design and controli 
schTOls, on the other hand, are highly subject, to political exigencies and 
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the preferences of individuals and interest groups and must often observe 
the dictates of individual or collective whim and need. The two 
organizations often have different incentives for participating in joint 
efforts— knowledge producing organisations are interested in learning more 
about schools or teaching or how practitioners apply knowledge to local 
problems I achools are often interested in an opportunity to obtain additional 
resources or to ei^ark^on an exciting new adventure. The two organizations 
must adhere to different time schedules—schools are generally more sensitive 
to the cycles of holidays and ceremonial events than are knowledge producing 
organizations. Across a variety of Important dimensions, the organizational 
settings of knowledge producers and knowledge users is vastly different. 

As the efforts of producers are linked to users, these organizational 
differences create tensions and conflicts. Federal expectations run afoul 
of locar concerns. General principles fail to mesh with local idio^ 
syncracdes. Schools want answers now while researchers are satisfied with 
identifying better questions. Research designs focus attention on a narrow 
slice of life which is unimportant to local needs and preferences. 
Knowledge producers are disappointed that schools seem more interested in 
the benefite of additional resources without focusing attention on important 
problems and using knowledge to generate promising new strategies. Even 
where boundary spanning organizations are given the responsibility for 
linking knowledge and action, the differences between the organizational 
worlds of knowledge producers and users can create tensions and conflicts. 
The boundary spanning organizations— or linking agents—are often caught 
between two opposing sets of agenda and expectations and must either side 
with one or another, absorb the conflict or mediate between the different 
positions. 
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Prom these real differences between the organizational settings of 
producer and user grow a set of mutual myths and stereotypes which create a 
climate of suspicion and mistrust. Researchers are seen as Impractical^ 
irrelevant and uninterested in schools. Practitioners are seen as short 
sighted y crisis oriented and nonintellectual. Practitioners can easily 
recall a time when researchers took the data and rani researchers note their 
colleagues whose study was aborted by a nervous administrator. To 
researchers^ practitioners are overly rational, pious, mechanistic and 
tight. Practitioners think that researchers make reputations on their 
published criticisms of schools and wish that they would focus more 
attention on problems in universities; researchers see practitioners as 
overly hostile to their good intentions and attribute inhospltality to 
de f ens i veness , 

Such myths and stereotypes often are used by either producers and users 
of knowledge to characterize the other i thuSi powerful self-fulfilling 
eKpectations are established. These expectations further contribute to the 
tension and conflict centering on real organizational differences. 

One of the real organizational differences that becomes apparent when 
the two are brought together is that the power and influence distribution 
between the two positions are often asymmetrical. The power of the 
knowledge producer is based on higher status, greater expertise* having 
something that schools need and often control over the resources that 
support the activity. The power of the schMls is based on their initial 
willingness to participate and on their ability to withdraw. But, their 
status position is lower* their control over resources is often limited and 
their access to the knowledge base (expertise) is dependent upon the 
participation of the knowledge producer. In relationships between two 



different organizations, in a climate of suspicion and mistrust, one 
organization (the knowledge producer) is often in a better power position 
than the other (the knowledge user). At the same time^ schools always have 
the ability to withdraw fron the relationship* And since it is not always 
as clear to schools as it Is to researchers that knowledge can be used to 
address important issues, the knowledge producer is usually on the 
defensive. Because if the schools withdraw, the funds supporting the joint 
effort may be .thdrawn by the sponsoring agency. 

Where boundary spanning organizations are involved, the relationship is 
even more precarious since the status position is reduced and the access to 
the knowledge base (eKpertlse) operates. through a third party. The knowl- 
edge, removed even farther from its sourtfe, becomes open to inaccurate or 
loose interpretations, As a result, schools may exert more control over a 
linking organization than over a knowledge producer. Another result may be 
an increase In hostility from the schools because they might resent working 
with a "middle person," 

Under ronditions of different perspectives, low trust and asymmetiical 
power distribution, a bargaining or negotiation relationship is usually 
preferable in resolving conflicts or dealing with tensions (Derr, 1979). 
But' the literature which discusses the nature of the relationship between 
researcher and practitioner is heavily biased towards OTllaboration 
(Berliner, et al. 1976| Florio and Walsh, 1976i Chitterden and Bussls, 
1979) • Theoretically, collaborative relationships require a shared 
perspective, high trust and power parity (Derr, 1979). The existing 
relationship between knowledge producer and user^ however, is often 
characterized by different perspectives, low trust and an asymetrical 
distribution of powe^. The resulting relationihlpi is either a phoney 



collaboration characterized by a win-'lose mentality or a capitulation of the 
practitioner characterized by their "conversion" to the producer's (expert's) 
way of thinking. In linking educational research to practice it may; there^ 
fore^ be counterpr^uctive to emphasize the formation of collaborative 
relationships. Rather^ an interactive approach using negotiation or 
bargaining model might be more appropriate. 

In examining the linkage between educational knowledge and practice* 
several issues emerge. First* the organizational settings of those who 
produce knowledge are very different from those of the intended users. 
These differences lead naturally to tension and conflict, between researchers 
ar^ practitioners* Second* myths and stereot^es arise around natural 
differences which create a climate of mutual suspicion and distrust. Third* 
in establishing relationships between the producers and users of knowledge* 
power Imbalances often favor one group or the other* Fourth* efforts to 
create relationships between educational researchers and practitioners often 
emphasize collaboration* even though conditions may favor bargaining* 
Finally* many of these same issues will affect boundary spanning 
organizations which arise to link knowledge production with knowledge use* 

Activities designed to link educational research with practice may be 

improved by creating conditions which would encourage the following s 

1. Explicit acknowledgment of the differences in the organizational a 
settings, 

2* The recognition and management of the tenilons and conflicts 
created by these differences, 

3. The direct .controntation of myths and stereot^ee, 

,4. An open discussion of the prevailing distributions of power and 
influence* 

5. Use of negotiation and bargaining strategies. 



In sum, the probleins which undermine the linkage between social science 
research and school improvement efforts are complex. It seems reasonable to 
question explanations which place the blame on practitioners and the 
organization in which they work. But inadequacies of social science 
knowledge and problems in the relationship between producers and users do 
present a set of issues which need attention* Increasing and changing the 
nature of the /interaction between producers and users of educational 
knowledge ma// provide directions for improving the link between knowledge 
and educatiorial improvement. In the next section some specific strategies 
are outlined^ 

Can More Useful Knowledge Be produced by Increasing Interaction 
Q^^^^^^y^ Researchars and Practitioners? 

Researchers currently produce significant amounts of knowledge which, 

for a varlet/ of reasons, is not directly useful to practitioners* although 

such knOTledge serves other helpful purposes, it is rarely linked directly 

to efforts of practitioners aimed at Improving educational practice. 

Linking agencies and linking agents have undoubtedly increased the uses of 

social science knowledge amomj practitioners* But a variety of difficulties 

ceduce the overall impact on school improvement. Similarly^ practitioners 

rely heavily on ordinary knowledge which accumulates from direct experience 

In teaching classes or administering schools. Although craft knowledge 

allows teachers and administrators to deal successfully with everyday 

problems, it by and large does not Influence the direction or substance of 

social science inquiry. 

. Researchers know "that'' (propositional knowledge) i practitioners know 

*'how*' (procedural knowledge)* Although each type of knowledge potentially 

has aomething to offer the other, they remain largely independent. But 



research could profit from a more thorough understanding of the unique 



settings and problems of practitioners* And praGtltioners ' aonceptions of 

the world could undoubtedly be enriched by eKaminlng general principles from 

social science and research* 

The central issue is tow the two might be linked. Current approaqhes 

Stress collaboration^ but auch relationships between researchers and 

practitioners are often tenser and the hidden conflicts lying beneath a 

seemingly placid surface prevent a lively and productive interaction between 

the two different perspectives , Consider some examples s 

In a recent goverriment sponsored conference, a mixed group of 
researchers and practitioners were assembled to discuss areas of common 
concern. The goal of the conference was to determine teaearchable 
issues which might also be helpful to practice. The meeting was 
rational and calm, with little overt disagreement, After the meeting^ 
however I a group of administrators sharply criticized the researchers 
for being overly abstract, pompous and irrelevant* h small group of 
researchers noted that the OTncerns shared by the administrators focused 
mainly on disciplining students and maintaining an efficient operation. 
As one researcher pointed out, "don't they care about instruction at 
all?" 

An evaluator^ hired by a school district to examine a Title 1 
program^ presented his findings to a school staff. The staff had been 
immensely cooperative in providing Information and seemed to be 
supportive of the evaluator. During the presentation, the teachers and 
principal listened quietly, raised a few polite questions and accepted 
the results by silent consensus. After the evaluator left, the staff 
met and discredited the methodology, criticised the f^us of the study, 
disputed the results and filed the evaluation report without examinltig' 
its potential usefulness* The evaluator leaves with some faulty 
assumptions about how schools react to evaluators, 'The practitioners 
never gave the evaluator an opportunity to share important insights* 

A teacher whose classrocin was the object of a research study 
reacted defensively to the questions of the cesaarcher but completed the 
Interview* Afterwards, however, she mentioned to a colleague that the 
questions seemed irrelevant to her main concerns and confessed to 
-^answering the- r them 
answered," providing mialeading answers to the questions* 

In each of the examples, the differences between the perspiictives of 

researcher and practitioner were hever acknowledged or openly discussed. 



Concerns and tensions were amoothed over. And in none of the examples was 
practice informed by research/ or vice^versa* 

If social science knowledge is to become more useful and if 
practitioners are to use research results in conjunction with ordinary 
knowledge to improve practice^ then the relationship between knowledge 
producer and user needs to change* interactions between the two needs to be 
sustained, equitable and open^ with an emphasia on active give and take. 
Principles of negotiation or collective bargaining may profitably replace - 
rules of collaboration to govern the interaction of researchers and 
practitioners at the policy, local school or classroom level. 

The assumption is that more intensive bargaining interchanges between 
two very different perspectives will yield more valid knowledge and improved 
practice. In addition^ such relationships may have some important secondary 
ef fects™increasing feelings of efficacy among both researchers and 
practitioners! promoting better understandings about the perspectives, 
problems I roles and potential contributions of each enterprise; fostering 
more positive attitudes among practitioners of the benefits of research and 
among researchers of the Importance and value of the craft knowledge 
developed by practitionersi creating a willingness among practitioners to 
support research and a willingness airing researchers to devote more 
attention to the improvement of practleeF and developing a stronger set of 
tollefs about the role research can play in practice, and; vice-versa* Over 
the long run,/ more candid and intense bargaining relationships between 
researchers and practitioners may lead to more collaborative relationships. 
But only if the conditions of mutually eKclusive goals, suspicion and power 
inequities are replaced by mutually negotiated goals, trust and power parity 



We are not arguing that the current system linking research to practice 
needs to be radically overhauled or replaced. Rather we are suggesting the 
need to explore the impact of altering the conditions which govern the 
interaction among the producers and users of knowledge in a variety of 
settings. The two frequently come together at the policy, locals school or 
classroom level to determine jointly the research questions ^ discuss 
research design and appropriate methods for gathering information* interpret 
the results of research and develop implications for practice or future 
research. At any level, at each of these stages, interaction between 
researcheri and practitioners can have value. But, only if the conditions 
governing the interaction approach the following conditions, 

1. Climate 

a. Differences between the perspectives of researcher and 
practitioner need to be surfaced* recognized and accepted* 

b. Myths and stereotypee need to be confronted and discussed. 

2. Structure 

a. Roles need to be established which capitalize on the strengths 
and capabilities of each group and are understood and accepted 
by all. 

b. Rules need to be created which encourage advocacy of different 
positions and which establish procedures for negotiating 
differences in interpretation or positions or for negotiating 
areas of dispute in jurisdiction or responsibilities. 

3* Power 

a* The distributions of power needs to be recognized and 
discussed, . 

b. Boundaries for the exercise of power need to be outlined and 
agreed on in advance, ^ 

The impact of these conditions on interactions between researchers and 

prac tit loners and on the subsequent impact of such interactions on the 



usefulness of knowledge, the nature of practice or such secondary effects as 
the understandings, attitudes or supportlveness of both groups can be 
explored In two ways* 

First, examine existing projects where such conditions ace present, ht 
the policy level, California's ieginning Teacher Education Study (see The 
Generator , Spring 1979) appears to meet these conditions. The study was 
guided by the California Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 
and involved researchers and practitioners in a sustained interaction over 
the entire course of the research effort. Stanford's Environment for 
Teaching's experiment in convening practitioners from several California 
School Districts to interpret researnh findings represents ^ similar 
approach but limited to one phase of the research process (Rosaler and Deal, 
1979) • 

At the school level, the Teacher Corps has currently commissioned 
studies of practitioner involvement and the role of principals in Teacher 
Corps schools which build in a strong interaction between researchers and 
practitioners at various stages of the study* Similarly, Dell Hymes Is 
currently using ethnographic monitoring of principals in a variety of 
schools in an attempt to jointly pursue questions which interest both 
researchers and practitioners* 

At the classrocm level, Florio and Walsh (1976) and Chitterden and 
Bussis have involved teachers as active partiplpants In studies of 
classrocms and teaching* Evidence from both studies suggested the benefits 
to both social science research and to teachers participating in the study, 
Whether these studiei meet the conditions above is subject to Question but 
worth pursuing, ; . ' 



In addition to inquiring into ongoing efforts^ the National institute of 



Education might consider directly sponsoring small-scale e;^per iments which 
attempted to create conditions of interaction between reseirchers and 
practitioners approaching those outlined above. Such efforts would not be 
designed to replace existing dissemination activities butj rather, to see 
whether changing the relatlonahip between producers and users might altar 
the nature of knowledge , increase the usefulness of knowledge to practi- 
tioners or change the attitudes and understandings of both groups. Some 
possible projects include i 
At the policy level i 

1, Provide resources to groups such as California's Commission on 
Teacher Preparation and Licensing which permit practitioners to 
guide research^ but which also create conditions that promote 
sustained interaction between the two perspectives over the course 
of the study* 

2, Convene groups of researchers and practitioners to discuss 
directions, interpret findings or discuss implications of research, 
Orgpniie the climate, structure and power relationships of the 
sessions in order to maximize interaction between the researchers* 
and practitioners' perspectivee* The intention of such Interaction 
would be to increase mutual understanding through awareness of 
different perspectives and to foster more positive attitudes 
between researchers and practitioners. 

3, Provide funds to small groups of researchers and practitioners at 
the state level and outline a bargaining process through which they 
"over the table** determine and carry out a contract for research. 

At the local level 1 

1. Provide research vouchers to local schools or school districts 
which permit them to contract with research groups for studies 
within specified areas* 

2« Sponsor the creation of consortia of schools or school districts 
which develop research agenda around common concerns and are^ then 
required to negotiate with a research group a contract to conduct 
a^roprlate studies. ' 

3. Commission research studies which inquire Into ordinary knowledge 
used by principals or superintendents In dealing with day to day 
issues in schools* Require a review team composed of researohars 



and practitioners to relate such approaches and practices to 
general principles of administrative or organizational theory and 
to co^^^Cy the findings for distribution among both practitioners 
and researchers. 

At the classcTOin level i 

1. Gommission classroom studies in which researchers and teachers 

jointly determine questions^ acquire information and interpret the 
results, 

2.i Provide resources to teacheir penters which allow them to ao?mnission 
research studies into areas of concern* 

3. Provide researchers resources to study and codify professional 

knowledge by teachers in individual classcTOms, Such studies would 
require interaction with the practitioner * 

Conclusion 

* 

We began this paper by highlighting the gap between research and 
practice and outlining three questions which might faithfully guide an 
exploration of the problems (l) For whom ip the gap a problem? (2) Is the 
problem caused by practitioners^ knowledge or the relationship between 
researchers and practitioners? (3) Can a different relationship between 
knowledge producers and users improve the situation? 

Our major goal was to generate some strategies for increasing the 
interaction between knowledge producers and users. But we wanted to set the 
goal in a broader context. We did so by noting that^ from one perspective # 
social science knowledge is already serving useful purposes indirectly and 
practitioners seem to be managing quite well by relying on their own 
resources* Buu we also examined another' view which suggested that teachers 
and administrators could benefit from the iocial sciences If a way could be 
found to apply such knowledge to practical efforts to improve' schools* We 
noted that the pabhway is bilked by three factors^practitioners, the 
nature of knowledge and the existing' relationship between producers and- 

ERIC 



users. We discounted the first, highlighted the second and suggested that a 
primary reason for the inadequacies of social science knowledge lies in the 
existing relationship between researchers and practitioners* 

Our primary task, however , was to suggest that a more intensive, 
lustained^ bargairAng approach in which the unique perspectives of researcher 
and practitioner could collide and be negotiated would have some merit. In 
disseminating social science knowledge It may be helpful to create conditions 
in which practitioners and researchers can interact in ways that result In 
the Improvement of both schools and research* 
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